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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 


tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answers on page 34 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. How much do you rate? 


ae 


10. 


Way down upon the Suwanee River (p. 23-E) Cella’s people use pig- 
gins for: 

(1) calling the pigs; (2) shortenin’ bread; (3) holding stored food; 
(4) numbering their blessings; (5) pouring honey in the gourd. 


You can see your dentist twice a year, if your Dad belongs to the Cali- 
fornia health insurance plan (p. 17-S). But he can’t afford it unless his 
income is over : 

(1) $1,500 a year; (2) $10,000 a year; (3) $250 a month; (4) $3,000 
a year; (5) $2,100 a year. 


When Jan overtook Mathieu at last (p. 27) he 

(1) grew ashamed of his desire for revenge; (2) gave Mathieu the 
presents he had brought; (3) shot Mathieu and the women as he had 
planned; (4) traded his gun for new skins. 


“Our boys can take all comers,” shouted the American top sergeant 
loudly (. 11-S), “even if our Army ranks in size in the world.” 
(1) third; (2) fifth; (3) thirteenth; (4) eighteenth; (5) tenth. 


Our radio reviewer (p. 30) nominates for the Hall of Fame’s funnyman: 
(1) Clark Gable; (2) Robert Benchley; (3) Dopey; (4) Charlie Mc- 
Carthy; (5) Fred Allen. 





“Poets are supposed to know how to starve gracefully,” remarked Edwin 
Arlington Robinson (22-E), “and I was no exception until my verse 
was noticed by —___ .”” 

(1) P. T.:Barnum; (2) Theodore Roosevelt; (3) William Randolph 
Hearst; (4) Edgar Guest; (5) Christopher Marlowe. 


“Turn out the rascals,” cried Andrew Jackson, “I want a new system in 
the Civil Service.” (p. 12-S.) They called his system the 

(1) spoils system; (2) Jackson system; (3) Barnacle brigade; (4) ger- 
rymandering; (5) kitchen cabinet and sink system. 


What now? New stamps! (P. 33.) They were designed by the prize- 
winner in a national competition whose name is 

(1) Franklin D. Roosevelt; (2) Katherine Rawls; (3) Joshua Reynolds; 
(4) Grant.Wood; (5) Elaine Rawlinson. 


The leading female roles on Shakespeare’s stage (p. 19-E) were played 
by 1 , 

(1) Lady Jane Gray and Mrs. Siddons; (2) French actresses, led by 
Rachel; (3) boys; (4) graduates of the Drury Lane School; (5) bar- 
maids. 


“We're all apes in airplanes,” stormed the scientist (p. 8). “What we 
need to set this crazy world straight is ____ ” 

(1) A Court of Wisdom; (2) more stratosphere flights; (3) a more 
liberal diet; (4) fewer Fuehrers and more Republicans. 


You Will Know the Answers After You Read This Issue 
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READERS: 
FORUM 


Readers are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about high 
school problems are especially welcome. 
Contributions should be confined to 300 
words. Letters published are the opinions 
of their writers — not the views of the 
editors. No anonymous letters will be 
published, but initials or pseudonyms 
may be used by special arrangement, pro- 
yided that full identity of the writer is 
known to the Forum editor. Address let- 
ters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York City. 


Peace Educatien 
Dear Sir: 

The news of the world informs us 
every day of the progressive militari- 
zation cf children in many nations. For 
a change, it is good to learn of the 
peace education of Swiss children. 

I just received a cover the Zurich 
municipal school authorities distribute 
amongst the pupils of the city’s schools 
for the protection of the municipally- 
owned school books. 

On the front cover pungent peace 
quotations from the writings of nine 
great men and women are printed. 
Quoted are Martin Luther, Huldrych 
Swingli, Heinrich Pestalozzi, Friedrich 
Schiller, Jeremias Gotthelf, Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbach, Berta von Suttner, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, Pope Pius XI. 
The back page is given entirely to a 
quotation from “Victor Berger (an 
American social economist) .” 

It would be desirable to use in all 
countries this method of glorifying 
peace instead of glorifying war. 

Rosika Schwimmer 
30 West 70th St. 
New York City 


This Hurts 
Dear Forum: 
Please allow me to tell you how your 
editorial “This Hurts Me” in the Dec. 3 
issue really impressed me as one of the 


most powerful articles that has ever - 


appeared in your magazine. It really 
makes you think. For the past weeks 
this whole world has been pitying the 
persecuted Jews in Germany. This ar- 
ticle makes us realize how very thank- 
ful we should be that we are Ameri- 
cans. Many newspapers would profit 
by printing more editorials of this 
nature and maybe they could make a 
barbarous world take notice and real- 
ize that “This Hurts.” 


Jane Smith 


O’Keefe Junior High School 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Blood and Water 
Dear Forum: 


I wish that Scholastic would run 
More articles about the current debate 
topic “Resolved: That the United 
States should form an alliance with 
Great Britain.” I feel that ‘your first 
article was insufficient and decidedly 
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prejudiced. First, for instance, it 
supported the isolationist policy, which 
never has and never will work; and 
second, it failed to show how a plan 
could be worked out whereby an alli- 
ance would tend to remedy the eco- 
nomic maladjustments of the world 
and thus remove the causes for war. 
Therefore, I hope you will soon pre- 
sent a more detailed and less preju- 
diced view of the topic. 

William Mason 
Elmhurst High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 





Minorities 
Dear Forum: 

We of the South, like the rest of the 
world, have’ done our share of gasp- 
ing about the German anti-Jewish and 
anti-Catholic persecutions. We agree 
that this is atavism of the most prim- 
itive sort and that something should 
be done about it. However, it is slight- 
ly out of order for us to weep so copi- 
ously over matters that are hardly our 
responsibility, when we, here in Amer- 
ica, particularly in the South, also 




















© Far ouT on the barren desert land 
of New Mexico a skeletontower reaches 
skyward, carrying the whirling fan- 
blades of a windmill. Beside the tower 
is a little house where no one lives. 

This windmill, and others like it, 
mark repeater stations on the fourth 
transcontinental telephone line, and 
their turning vanes pump not water, 
but words. They are supplying power 
to amplify your voice when you call 
“Long Distance” and talk across the 
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mountains and desert over this south- 
ern transcontinental line. 

The desert winds are almost con- 
stant, but, should the wind die, gas- 
oline generators take up the wind- 
mill’s job automatically. 

Making electricity from the wind, 
when the nearest power lines are miles 
away, is typical of the ingenuity of 
telephone engineers. It is the same re- 
sourcefulness that gives America the 
finest telephone service in the world. 
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warcu your P. Q. 


You’ve got a P.Q.!—it means 
“Personality Quotient” — and 
there are things you can do about 
it. Read “Watch Your P.Q.”—a 
just-off-the-press booklet. It is 
FREE with your second semester 
subscription to Scholastic (Eng- 
lish Edition or Combined Edition) 
IF your subscription is one of a 
classroom order of 10 or more to 
a school. Tell your teacher TO- 
DAY you have your 50c for the 
English Edition or your 65c for 
the Combined Edition and that 
you wish your name included 
with the second semester sub- 
scriptions to Scholastic. 

NOTE: Subscribers to the So- 
cial Studies Edition get the book- 
let “Congress at Work” (see 
below). Subscribers to the Com- 
bined Edition get free copies 
of “Watch Your P.Q.” AND 
“Congress at Work.” Tell your 
teacher NOW which edition you 
wish for second semester. 

If you ordered and paid for a 
full year’s subscription, your 
booklet will be sent to you via 
your teacher. 

















Get In The Game 


of 
Congressional Checkers 


Here’s a game that will be 
played in high school classrooms 
as well as homes throughout the 
country from now until June. 
Get in the game. Play while you 
learn, And “Congressional 
Checkers” is only one of the de- 
lights of “Congress at Work”—a 
new just-off-the-press booklet. It 
is FREE with your second semes- 
ter subscription to Scholastic 
(Social Studies Edition or Com- 
bined Edition) IF your subscrip- 
tion is one of a classroom order of 
10 or more to a school. Tell your 
teacher TODAY that you wish 
YOUR name included with the 
second semester subscriptions to 
Scholastic. (Social Studies Edi- 
tion 50c—Combined Edition 65c.) 

NOTE: Subscribers to the Edi- 
tion for English classes get the 
booklet “Watch Your P.Q.” (see 
above). Subscribers to the Com- 
bined Edition get free copies 
of “Congress at Work” AND 
“Watch Your P.Q.” Tell your 
teacher NOW which edition you 
wish for the second semester. 

If you ordered and paid for a 
full year’s subscription, your 
booklet will be sent to you via 
your teacher. 











have a persecuted minority—our Ne- 
groes. 

We brought the Negroes over here, 
ourselves, and exploited them heart- 
lessly, but in the end Right triumphed, 
statutorially at least, leaving the South 
with a perplexing problem to solve. 
Nevertheless, instead of getting busy 
and doing something about it, we tried 
to close our eyes to the facts and “sleep 
it off.” This constitutes a perennial sore 


that we have never successfully hid- 


den. 

Now that we are so concerned over 
minorities, isn’t it time for us to pull 
our noses back into our own backyard, 
“face the music,” and do something 
about this minority of ours? 


Cader Shelby 
Tyler (Texas) High School 


Dear Editor: 


Although this may sound like a “be- 
fore and after” advertisement for pat- 
ent medicines, I shall nevertheless try 
to write what I sincerely feel. 

I never liked what I called “dry 
poetry” written by the old masters. 
When I received my first Scholastic I 
read “Boy Dates Girl,” the jokes, the 
short story, and then casually took a 
look at the poetry. To my surprise I 
found that it was written by pupils 
only fourteen and fifteen years old. 
The verses appealed to me. I looked 
through older copies for more student 
written poetry. Now, I patiently await 
the next issues so I may enjoy the 
poems. I am beginning to appreciate 
the works of many poets. Sometimes 
I feel that I may even attempt writing 
a poem. 

Scholastic helped me discover beau- 
ty in verse. I am trying to express my 
gratefulness. 

Ann Dupuis, 17 
Peshtigo (Wis.) High School 

(If your poem, when you do write 
it, is as fine as your letter, we’ll print 
it too.—Ed.) 


Chamberlain’s Motive 
Dear Forum: 


Spineless! Yes, Mr. Cowles (author 
of letter defending Prime Minister 
Chamberlain in Oct. 29 Student Fo- 
rum), that is exactly the word to de- 
scribe Prime Minister Chamberlain's 
surrender of the Sudetenland to Hit- 
ler. 

The “raving madman of Europe”’ is 
not so insane as not to realize that he 
is in no position whatsoever to wage a 
successful war. His military advisers 
have shaken their heads and repeat- 
edly warned him that it would be a 
maniacal procedure. And, also, the 
Nazi finances have sunk to a low ebb. 
Therefore, if Chamberlain would have 
put up a firm united stand, there would 
have been no alternative for Hitler ex- 
cept to back down. 

But no, Mr. Cowles, Chamberlain 
was not, as you seem to believe, think- 
ing of the “thousands of young men.” 
His prime motive was to save British 
imperialism and British investments 
in the furtherance of Nazism which 





the Cliveden group consider the lesser 
evil of the “isms.” 

And now, by rejecting the Czechs’ 
appeal to honor and decency, Cham- 
berlain has become an abysmal failure 


‘In diplomacy and has actually if not 


tacitly plunged the world into the dan. 
ger of a tragedy never before even ap- 
proached. 
Donald Alex Friedman 
Senn High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


For Franco 
To The Editor: 

There are many ways by which Com- 
munistic leaders get their unsound 
literature across to the public, and 
magazines and books being read by so 
many people naturally have become 
one of their best means of perverting 
the people’s opinion. ‘ 

May Lamberton Becker, in her col- 
umn “Books—Old and New” (Nov. 5, 
1938) prescribes a book which should 
not be mentioned except by way of 
condemnation. It is the book of Janet 
Risenfield, entitled Dancers in Madrid, 
The story is supposed to have been 
taken from real life. The young girl 
spoken of in the book went to Spain, 
not only to display her dancing abil- 
ity, but also to meet her Spanish fiance. 
She disguised herself as a newspaper 
woman to get io the country and 
coming into contact with the working 
people, came to feel as they felt. It goes 
on to say that her fiance allied himself 
with Franco’s cause and she supported 
the Loyalists all the while professing 
herself to be on the people’s side. 
Therefore Janet Risenfield has contra- 
dicted herself in saying the Loyalists 
were for the people. 

A book that. might have been men- 
tioned, because it brings out the truth, 
in the writing of which even parlia- 
mentary records have been consulted, 
is Francisco Franco by Joaquin Ar- 
raras. It is not only a biography but 
an unprejudiced story of how, when 
Francisco Franco and the army chiefs 
saw their duty, they revolted, not 
against a uniform government, but 
against a band of progressive anarch- 
ists. Other books that might have been 
mentioned are In Franco’s Spain, by 
Francis McCullogh; Looking Behind 
the Censorship, by Eugene J. Young; 
Spanish Rehearsal, by Arnold Lunn; 
and Correspondent in Spain, by Ed- 
ward H. Knoblaugh.... 


Thomas J. Gallagher 
Bayonne, N. J. 


Pictures 
Dear Forum: 

That magazines have become acutely 
aware of the value of pictures is illus- 
trated by the number of publications 
made up solely of photographs at the 
present time. We note with interest 
that Scholastic has accordingly fol- 
lowed suit, and with the added pages 
of pictures made your magazine twice 
as enjoyable.... 

. Gertrude Brost 
Edison High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Almost Like Getting Married” 


An Editorial 


few weeks before 

last election day. I 
stopped at the home of 
a friend to take her to 
my house for dinner. 
When we were leaving 
her apartment, she said, 
“Today is one of the 
days for registering to 
vote at the next elec- 
tion. Do you mind if we stop while I register? I don’t 
want to lose my chance to vote.” 

The registration board was having a quiet hour. 
Only one prospective voter was ahead of us—a young 
girl, perhaps twenty-four, who had doubtless voted 
once or twice before. She answered the questions 
of the chairman of the board in a spirit that com- 
bined boredom and levity. She yawned as she gave 
her name and address. She giggled when she was 
asked to tell her age, and said, “Past twenty-one— 
that’s all I have to tell you, isn’t it?” 

Then, as the young girl withdrew, my friend took 
her place at the registration table. While she was 
answering the chairman’s questions in a quiet, clear 
voice, a new atmosphere pervaded the bare room. 
Her dignity was suited to the occasion. The mem- 
bers of the board recorded her answers attentively. 
“Age?” the chairman said. My friend replied, “I am 
fifty-six.” “How long have you lived in this city?” 
She answered, “Fifty-six years.” When she had fin- 
ished and had retired behind the rough screen to 
record in secret the name of the political party of 
her choice, the eyes of each member of the board 
followed her with a kind of reverent admiration. 
They all seemed to be thinking, “She knows the 
importance of this privilege.” 

When we were leaving the registration place to- 
gether, I remarked how her attitude had trans- 
formed the barren basement room into a place of 
dignity. “You must remember,” she said, “that vot- 
ing and registering to vote are privileges that I 
worked for. You might even say I fought for them. 
I was ‘past twenty-one’ long before women were 
permitted to vote. I used to march in the parades for 
‘women’s suffrage.’ I went from door to door trying 
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to win converts to our cause and asking people to 
sign petitions to Congress urging that the Constitu- 
tion be amended so that American women might 
vote. You see, this privilege of voting is something 
genuinely sacred to me. I helped win women’s right 
to vote, and I shall always cherish it. Even now, 
after almost twenty years of voting at every elec- 
tion, I approach the voting place always with a sort 
of reverence. To me, it’s almost like getting married.” 

A few days ago in Washington our Congress—the 
Congress of the People of the United States—began 
its new session. Its members came to the Capitol 
through the will of the voters of our country. We 
balloted in secret. No one knows for which candi- 
date we voted, unless we chose to tell. The Congress- 
men sitting in Washington today are our represen- 
tatives, chosen to carry out the will of the majority 
of the citizens. We did not come by the privilege of 
electing this Congress easily. So that we might gov- 
ern ourselves instead of being governed by kings, 
dictators, or groups of despots, our ancestors fought 
and died. 

We are likely too often to forget or treat lightly 
the privileges of democracy. In the United States 
the right to vote and to have our Congress is a com- 
monplace—a privilege promised us the day we are 
born. But let us not become too complacent; let us 
remember our fellow-men in Europe who had this 
right only a short while ago, and who now mark 
only ghost ballots, or no ballots at all. 

One of Scholastic’s foremost purposes is to help 
you guard your rights and privileges as a citizen in 
one of the few countries where “freedom” still has 
a genuine meaning. To help you to keep wise vigi- 
lance over your representatives, our news pages 
bring you constant reports of activities in Wash- 
ington. And to make sure that you understand the 
machinery of your government, we have just issued 
for you a new booklet called Congress at Work. If 
this booklet and these news pages prove useful to 
you, if they help you to guard and value your privi- 
leges as a citizen in our democracy, we will feel that 
we have discharged our largest duty to you. For we 
believe that these privileges should be cherished, 
and if need be, defended with every ounce of our 
strength and every drop of our blood. 


* 








CONGRESS GOES BACK TO WORK 


Above: President Roosevelt has an- 
nounced plans to train 20,000 college 
students as emergency pilots. Here is a 
youthful machine gunner examining the 
teeth that give his plane its bite. 


Right: The youngest and oldest mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives get 
together. Representative Lindley Beck- 
worth, 25, of Texas (left), laughs things 
over with Representative Edward Taylor 
of Colorado, 80, who started his 16th 
term on January 3. 


(Pictures by Harris € Ewing and Wide 
World) 





Right: At ceremonies commemorating 
the 25th birthday of the Federal Reserve 
Act, which regulates our money and 
banking system, a plaque was unveiled 
of Senator Carter Glass of Virginia (left), 
“father” of the Act. 


Left: A sure sign that Congress is back 
at work. E. S. Kenyon, Capitol machinist, 
is speeding up his production of gavels 
for the use of Vice President Garner and 
Speaker of the House Bankhead, who 
break them by the dozens while presid- 
ing over the often stormy sessions of 
the Senate and House. 


Below: President Roosevelt (seated) watches while Supreme Court Justice Reed 
gives Harry Hopkins the oath of office as Secretary of Commerce. Colonel Francis 
Harrington (inset), army engineer, succeeds Hopkins as WPA head. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





sid- 


" | Attacks on WPA Relief Policy 





To Enliven Congress Sessions 





As the first session of the new 76th 
Congress got under way last week at 


on its list of “things to do today.” 
They are: 1. Voting money for work 
relief, and considering changes in the 
Works Progress Administration set- 
up; 2. The President’s appointments 
to fill vacancies in his Cabinet, which 
the Senate must approve; 3. Plans to 
strengthen national defense. (See 
page 11-S.) 

Item number one—relief—is like- 
ly to cause the most trouble. More 
than $6,000,000,000 has been voted 
for the WPA by Congress since 1935, 
and more money is needed imme- 
diately or the WPA program must 
halt early in February. WPA rolls are 
decreasing after reaching an all-time 
peak of 3,166,000 persons in October, 
and opponents of more spending will 
demand that new relief funds should 
be cut sharply. Others, including 
Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles, 
argue that the 1937 business slump 
was caused by a drastic cut in gov- 
ernment spending, and warn that re- 
lief spending must not be reduced too 
quickly. 

The report of the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Campaign Expenditures, 
charging that Democratic candidates 
forced WPA workers to vote for 
them in some states, is certain to 
bring outspoken demands for investi- 
gations of the WPA and drastic 
changes in the relief set-up. By 
shifting WPA Administrator Harry 
Hopkins to the post of Secretary 
of Commerce, and placing Colonel 
Francis Harrington in charge of the 
WPA, President Roosevelt has sought 
to turn aside the wrath of relief 

* critics. Another move to remove the 
suspicion of politics from the admin- 
istration of Federal relief is planned 
| by the President when he asks for 
» new WPA funds. The President’s 
» spokesman in the Senate—Senator 
Barkley of Kentucky—will propose 
| that non-political county relief 
» boards be established in each State 
| to “police” relief spending and keep 
» Out politics. Under this proposal a 
| 8roup of private citizens in each 
» County belonging to both major par- 
) ties would serve without pay, and any 
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Washington, three items ranked high: 





relief worker who thought that he 
had been denied equal treatment be- 
cause of his political beliefs could ap- 
peal to the board for an investiga- 
tion. Civil Service examinations for 
all persons in administrative posi- 
tions in the WPA may be asked. 





kins, will revolve around “politics in 
relief.” The retiring Governor of 
Michigan, Frank Murphy, who has 
been appointed Attorney General 
succeeding Homer S. Cummings, will 
be accused of aiding sitdown strikes. 


Railroads Demand End of 
Special Favors to Rivals 


President Roosevelt has received a 
program to revive the ailing railroad 
industry and will submit portions of 

it to Congress for early 











Despite these attempts to disarm 
attacks on the WPA, Republicans and 
some Democrats will demand that 
the administration of work relief be 
turned over to each State, with the 
Federal Government furnishing the 
necessary money. At present, the 
WPA is controlled from Washington, 
and from its different State head- 
quarters. The argument that State- 
administered relief would be less 
political is opposed by Federal offi- 
cials. They say that political med- 
dling with WPA is usually done by 
State officials and politicians and 
cannot be eliminated so easily. 

When the Senate takes up the job 
of approving the President’s recent 
appointments its questioning of the 
new Secretary of Commerce, Hop- 
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action. (Schol., Oct. 15, 
1938, p. 30, discussion of 
railroad problems. ) 
Last year the rail- 
roads, harassed by debts 
and low revenues, at- 
tempted to shed their fi- 
nancial worries by a 15 
per cent wage cut. Rail 
unions threatened to 
strike, and after the 
Railway Labor Act’s 
“stop, look and listen” 
procedure of mediation 
and fact finding has been 
used, the railroads called 
off the wage cut. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt then 
promised that Congress 
would take up the rail 
problem, and a commit- 
tee of three railroad of- 
ficials and three union 
leaders went to work on 
a program of action. 
(Schol., Nov. 12, 1938.) 
The committee put the 
blame for railroad trou- 
bles on the development 
of rival forms of trans- 
portation. Trucks, busses, airlines, 
and waterways have eaten into rail- 
road revenues, and these forms of 
transportation also have received aid 
from the Federal government in 
financial subsidies or low taxes. To 
remedy this condition, the Commit- 
tee suggests the formation of a new 
Transportation Board to regulate all 
forms of transportation in coopera- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The ICC now has close 
control over railroad rates and 
business practices. The Committee 
wants Congress to limit the ICC’s 
powers and allow the railroads to 
put through consolidations of weak 
lines with strong ones in order to 
build up a better railroad system 
throughout the nation. Rail consoli- 
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THE POOR WORM 


dations would be subject to final ap- 
proval by the Transportation Board. 
Less competition from the Govern- 
ment itself was requested by the 
committee. It pointed 
out that barges operated 
on rivers by the Federal 
Inland Waterways Com- 
mission have taken rail- 
road business. The com- 
mittee added that all 
forms of transportation 
should be given a fair 
chance to survive, and 
none of them should get 
special favors from the 
government. 


Citing the need for 
loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Cor- 
poration, the govern- 
ment agency established 
in 1932 to lend money to 
business, the committee 
asked that RFC loans be made on 
more liberal terms and that ICC re- 
strictions on railroad borrowing be 
relaxed. 


Scientists Fear Misuse of 
Inventions Threatens World 


How can scientists rescue the 
world from the misuse of man’s in- 
ventions? This question confronts the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which met 
last week in Richmond, Virginia. 

More than 1,800 reports on scien- 
tific discoveries and research work 
were read at the “Parliament of 
Science.” But more important than 
the discoveries reported was the 
serious attention given to political 
events in this troubled world. Scien- 
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tists feel that their search for things 
to aid mankind has developed weap- 
ons that may destroy civilization. 


“The superman has created the air- 
plane and the radio, the ape-man 
has got a hold of them,” remarked 
one scientist. (Schol., Dec. 10, p. 5, 
“Apes in Airplanes” by C. E. M. 
Joad.) ‘The airplane and the radio 
have been man’s great triumphs over 


space and time. But the airplane: 


now is used to bomb cities, and the 
radio in dictatorial nations spreads 
the propaganda of hate and bitter- 
ness. A “Court of Wisdom” has been 
suggested as a means of organizing 
all scientists in their crusade to 
prevent intolerant dictators from 
strangling the search for truth, and 
forcing science to become a propa- 
ganda agency. 

An outstanding example of sci- 
ence’s search for the unknown was 
demonstrated by Dr. Vladimir K. 
Zworykin of the Radio Corporation 
of America, who has invented an 
ultramicroscope which magnifies up 
to a million times and separates ob- 
jects as close together as one twenty- 





Wide World 

At the Richmond meeting Dr. A. F. Bakeslee of the 
Carnegie Institution demonstrated a new “voting ma- 
chine” that records the difference in the “taste” of 
various persons. 


_fifth of one-millionth of an inch. Dr. 


Zworykin’s audience was taken on 
a journey into a new world never 
before directly seen through the most 
powerful microscope. Scientists saw 
the virus of smallpox, and forms of 
bacteria in greater detail than ever 
seen before. The ultramicroscope is 
as great an advance as that made 
when the invention of the first mi- 
croscope revealed to man a world 
he never had been able to see. In- 
stead of using light for his new in- 
strument, the inventor uses electrons, 
tiny particles of energy that are 
smaller than wave lengths of light, 
which therefore permit the seeing of 
much smaller objects. 

During the Richmond sessions, 
two outstanding scientific discoveries 
were reported from widely separated 





cities in the world. Professor Peter 
Kapitza, whose forced stay in Rus- 
sia aroused the scientific world in 
1935, announced a new method of 
liquefying gases. The liquefaction of 
air, oxygen and other gases has many 
uses both in science and industry, 
Liquid oxygen is used in high alti- 
tude flying, and in the welding of 
metals. Present liquefaction methods 
are costly and slow, while Professor 
Kapitza’s method is more rapid and 
much cheaper. From Schenectady, 
New York, Dr. Katharine B. Blodgett, 
woman researcher, reported the dis- 
covery of a coating that makes glass 
invisible. The glass never reflects 
light, no matter how strong the glare, 
Clock dials and window glasses ap- 
pear not to exist. New feats in pho- 
tography are expected because an 
ordinary camera lens cuts out 8 per 
cent of the light. Dr. Blodgett is an 
associate of Nobel Prize Winner Irv- 
ing Langmuir of General Electric. 
Her work is an example of experi- 
mentation that appears to have no 
practical dollar and cents value, and 
then suddenly becomes highly im- 
portant and valuable. 


U. S. Opposes Japan’s Plan 
to Slam China’s ‘““Open Door” 


Japan’s announcement last No- 
vember of a “new order” of affairs 
in China—in other words, closing the 
“open door’—has been rejected 
firmly by the United States. In a note 
delivered last week by Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew the American gov- 
ernment reminded Japan of treaties 
guaranteeing China’s rights, insisted 
that Japan must not act without re- 
gard for the interests of other na- 
tions, and asserted its willingness to 
join an international conference to 
discuss the Chinese problem. 


The note followed the United 
States’ action in granting China 
$25,000,000 in credit for the purchase 
of supplies, and preceded President 
Roosevelt’s sweeping demands for 
increased national defense as a safe- 
guard against aggressor nations. 


Britain has followed America’s 
lead in granting increased credits to 
China. This stiffening of the British- 
American attitude toward Japan oc- 
curred after Chinese leader Chiang 
Kai-shek warned that unless other 
help came China would be forced to 
rely exclusively on Soviet Russia. 
Other obstacles to Japan’s plan for 
slamming the “open door” in China 
can be found right at home. The Chi- 
nese conflict continues to put a heavy 
burden on Japan’s finances, and J ap- 
anese businessmen fear more rigid 
controls. 
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France Strengthens Colonial 
Defenses Against Italians 





France has answered Italy’s de- 
mands for a share of her African 
colonial possessions with a “hands 
off” demonstration of military power 
in Tunisia, Corsica, and French So- 
maliland. “ 

In 1935, when Mussolini was get- 
ting ready to put Italy in the race 
for colonies by attacking Ethiopia, 
France and Italy signed a treaty to 
settle their African differences. 





the only rail outlet for Italian Ethi- 
opia, and Italy has demanded a share 
in its administration. 

Reports from Germany indicate 
that Hitler wants the Italo-French 
quarrel settled peacefully before the 
Mediterranean question becomes 
“another Czecho-Slovakia.” The 
Nazis are backing Italy’s demands 
for British mediation. 





agreement to keep peace in the Med- 
iterranean Sea. France, however, has 
told the world that she intends to 
settle her colonial quarrel with Italy 
and does not want Chamberlain to 
act as referee. The British Prime 
Minister has accepted the French po- 
sition, but it appears that he will 
have difficulty talking to Mussolini 
without getting involved in a discus- 
sion of Italian demands on France. 
Official Italian press announcements 
say that if Chamberlain tries to talk 
of European peace without discuss- 
ing Italo-French affairs, he will be 
ignoring the biggest stumbling block 

to peace. Italy, says the news- 





This pact gave more than 
44000 square miles of terri- 
tory to Italy, and protected the 
citizenship of Italians living in 
Tunisia. Scoffing that this pact 
merely made him a “collector of 
worthless deserts,’ Mussolini 
sent his armies into Ethiopia and 
conquered the last independent 
African Kingdom despite the 
resistance of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Preparing the way for de- 
mands on France, Italy has de- 
nounced the 1935 treaty, and 
demanded new discussions. Lo- 
cated across the Mediterranean 
from Italy’s boot, Tunisia long 
has been coveted by Mussolini. 
The island of Corsica, French for 
150 years, and Savoy and Nice, 
which were gained by France 
about 80 years ago, are men- 
tioned by land-hungry Italians. 
While Djibouti, in French So- 
maliland (see map, next page) 
a natural outlet for Italian Ethi- 
opia, is reported menaced by 
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Italian troop concentrations. 

French officers have met Italian 

threats by strengthening de- 

fenses in Somaliland and Tunisia, 
and a huge military and naval dem- 
onstration was held when Premier 
Daladier visited Tunisia and Corsica 
early in January. Meanwhile, French 
Foreign Minister Bonnet was bitter- 
ly criticized in Parliament for failure 
to make it plain to Italy that France 
would offer no concessions. He replied 
that no land would be given to Italy, 
but that France would be willing to 
discuss Italian interests in the Suez 
Canal and the Addis Ababa-Djibouti 
railroad. The Suez Canal, which is 
Italy’s passageway to her African 
colonies, is controlled by a corpora- 
tion whose board of directors is made 
up mainly of French and British cap- 
italists. Italy wants a share in this 
control in order to lower the ‘rates 
that her ships must pay when using 
the Canal. The Addis Ababa-Dji- 
bouti railroad, owned by France, is 
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Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


Look Out, Adolf—That Tail’s Twitching 


Chamberlain Goes to Rome 
In Search for Appeasement 


British Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s meeting with Dictator Musso- 
lini in Rome on January 11 may pro- 
vide Europe with some new answers 
to the question: Can peace be pre- 
served by an “understanding” with 
Germany and Italy? 

German abuse of British leaders, 
and Italian demands for a share of 
French colonial possessions in Africa, 
have forced Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain to warn Hitler and Mussolini 
that there may be an end sometime 
to his patient search for peace. 
(Schol., Jan. 7, p. 9, 13-S.) In going 
to Rome, Chamberlain hopes that he 
can restore friendly relations be- 
tween France and Italy and thereby 
enforce the British - Italian friend- 
ship pact with a three - cornered 








papers, wants concessions from 
France in Tunisia and elsewhere, 
and is determined to push her 
claims. (Schol., Jan. 7, p. 9.) 
Great importance is laid to 
reports by the N. Y. Times writ- 
er Augur that Prime Minister 
Chamberlain will visit Pope Pius 
during his stay in Rome. This 
meeting will improve relations 
between Britain, the greatest 
Protestant nation, and the Pope, 
who represents millions of Cath- 
olics throughout the world. Re- 
cently the Pope expressed his 
disapproval of those nations 
which are ready to plunge the 
world into war in order to settle 
disputes, and also denounced the 
growing pressure on the Cath- 
olic Church in Germany and 
Italy. When Hitler visited Rome 
last year the Pope kept away 
from the city to mark his dis- 
pleasure at the presence of a 
man who is a leader in the anti- 
Catholic movement in Europe. In 
view of the above facts, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain’s two 
meetings in Rome—one with 
Mussolini and the other with the 
Pope—are rather contradictory. 
More trouble was loaded on Cham- 
berlain’s shoulders shortly before 
his Rome trip when Germany bluntly 
informed Britain that she intended 
to build her submarine fleet up to 
100 per cent equality. The British- 
German naval pacts of 1935 and 1937 
give Germany a navy 35 per cent the 
size of Britain’s, and allow her to 
build more ships if “special circum- 
stances” arise. Aside from the fact 
that Germany is anxious to match 
Russia’s growing submarine fleet, the 
British wonder what other “special 
circumstances” have developed. They 
are inclined to call the submarine 
program just another example cf 
German ill will, and also mark it 
as an exhibition of Italo-German 
“teamwork.” At the same time Italy 
is prodding France over colonies, 
Germany growls at Britain. 
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Dark shaded area shows territory inhabited by Ukrainians, who 
are being encouraged to demand their independence by Nazi agents. 
The area within the black line is the present Soviet Russian Ukraine. 


Nazis Encourage Ukrainian 
Campaign For Independence 


Adolf Hitler and his Nazi agents 
have launched another drive to re- 
make the map of Europe. If he suc- 
ceeds, a new “independent” nation 
called Ukraine will be formed under 
German protection and domination. 
This .scheme is part of the Nazi 
“Push to the East” to get control of 
the rich grain fields of the Russian 
Ukraine. But Russia is not the only 
nation concerned in the Nazi plan to 
“liberate” the Ukrainians. 

If all the territory claimed by the 
Ukrainians were included in a new 
state it would be larger in area than 
Germany, have a population of over 
40,000,000, and include parts of So- 
viet Russia, Poland, Rumania, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. After the Munich 
agreement, Nazi agents went into 
Ruthenia, Czecho-Slovakia’s eastern 
province, and encouraged the 
Ukrainians there to campaign for 
independence from Russian and Po- 
lish rule. The Grand Duke Vladimir, 
who claims the Russian throne, 
which was abolished when the 1917 
Revolution established the Kerensky 
government in Russia, made a 
trip to Germany but denied that he 
would become ruler of an indepen- 
dent Ukraine set up by Germany. 
General Denikin, bitter foe of the 
Communists during the 1917-1919 
fighting in Russia, rejected German 
proposals for a separate Ukraine. 
He declared that although he dis- 
liked the Soviet government he 
would not aid the Nazi enemies of 
Russia. 

Poland, which helped carve up 
Czecho-Slovakia, has watched un- 
easily while Nazis whipped up the 
Ukrainian independence movement. 
There are 5,000,000 Ukrainians in 
Poland, and Polish government has 
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rejected their demands for self- 
government rights. Two protests 
also were sent to Czecho-Slovakia 
over Ukrainian activity in Ruthenia. 
But the Czecho-Slovak government 
hardly can suppress a drive that is 
strongly backed by Germany. Turn- 
ing elsewhere for protection, Poland 
then made a new treaty of friend- 
ship with Russia, and prepared to 
sign a trade pact. (Schol., Dec. 17, 
p. 24-S.) 


Italy hopped back on the Central 
European “Merry-Go-Round” last 
month by talking things over with 
Hungary. (Readers are warned to 
take a good look at a map right 
now.) Mussolini failed to secure 
Ruthenia for Hungary, during ,;the 
Czecho-Slovak partition, because of 
German objections. Now, he wants 
to pacify Hungary by turning its 
attention to Transylvania, which 
was taken by Rumania after the 
World War. King Carol of Rumania 
therefore is “put on a spot,”’ because 
his nation contains 2,000,000 Ukrain- 
ians and over 1,500,000 Hungarians. 
After the fall of Czecho-Slovakia, 
King Carol visited Britain and Ger- 
many in an effort to get some pro- 
tection against future claims by 
Hungary. He got little help so he 
returned home and killed off the 
most dangerous of the pro-Nazi 
Iron Guard leaders. (Schol., Dec. 17, 
p. 24-S.) Strengthened at home, the 
Dictator-King now is reported ready 
to follow Poland’s lead in making an 
agreement with Russia. Should Ru- 
mania ally herself with Russia, the 
Nazi’s “Push to the East” might hit 
a solid wall of resistance. And since 
King Carol’s blow at the Iron Guard 
has increased Nazi German criticism 
of Rumania and her opposition to 
Carol, the King’s only hope of pro- 
tection may be in closer coopera- 
tion with Russia. 








Observers Debate Results 
of Pan-American Conference 


Of the 130 resolutions and declara- 
tions approved at the Pan-American 
Conference in Lima, Peru, the “Dec- 
laration of Lima” has attracted the 
most attention from nations through- 
out the world. 

The “Declaration” reaffirmed the 
Pan-American nations’ determina- 
tion to protect the New World from 
fascist aggression, and consult each 
other in case of trouble. It did not, 
however, outline any plan of mili- 
tary action, but allows each nation to 
determine its own action. For this 
reason, German and Italian newspa- 
pers have called the whole Confer- 
ence an “American defeat,” and the 
newspaper La Nacion of Santiago, 
Chile, said the meeting was a thing of 
“great expectations and petty re- 
sults.” In contrast, the newspaper 
O Globo of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
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Map explains the importance of 
Djibouti and the Suez Canal in the 
present Italo-French controversy. 


said the “Declaration” was an “ex- 
ample to the world,” while President 
Benavides of Peru, host to the Con- 
ference, said that the meetings trans- 
formed the Pan-American nations 
into a solid bloc in defense of the New 
World. Secretary Hull, and the 
American delegation to Lima, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the results 
of the Conference. Hull was particu- 
larly pleased by the fact that Argen- 
tina @ropped its objections to the 
“Declaration” of Lima and allowed 
a unanimous stand to be presented to 
the world. (Schol., Jan. 7, p. 10.) 
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ONGRESS is now busy study- 
C ing the art of self-defense, 
and when to use it. In his 
opening message to the January ses- 
sion, President Roosevelt put the 
finishing touches on the greatest 
peace time program of national de- 
fense ever undertaken by the United 
States. This program promises to 
arouse more debate in Congress than 
any other problem to be introduced 
this year. 

Scholastic has delayed a full dis- 
cussion of the President’s defense 
recommendations until next week, 
and will devote this article to back- 
ground material necessary for a care- 
ful examination of the whole prob- 
lem of national defense. 


Why does the President feel that 
national defense should be ex- 
panded? . 


It has been said that one of the 
reasons why Britain and France 
bowed to Hitler’s Munich demands 
was that they were not prepared to 
fight. And this retreat by Britain and 
France tends to put the United States 
“on its own” in defending its inter- 
ests in a troubled world. The Presi- 
dent has declared America will “not 
stand idly by” if Canada is attacked. 
Also, the American delegation to the 
recent Pan-American parley at Lima, 
Peru, worked hard to strengthen the 
Administration’s ‘Good Neighbor” 
policy and obtain cooperation in de- 
fending the Monroe Doctrine from 
fascist aggression in the New World. 
(Schol., Dec. 10, 1938, p. 25-S) 


Will public opinion support in- 
creased defense spending? 


Dr. Gallup’s Institute of Public 
Opinion reports that sentiment for 
armed preparedness has increased 
Steadily in the three-year period 
from 1935 to 1938. The polls found 
that re-armament sentiment in- 
creased sharply after the “Peace of 
Munich” because a majority of 
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N. Y. Times 


Early in January, the United States Navy began mock war manoeuvres over the vast 
area lined on map. Photo at top shows heavy guns firing during battle practice. 


Americans feel that this “peace’”’ in- 
creased the danger of war. 


Since the United States intends 
never to fight a foreign war again, 
and relies on its navy to keep foreign 
enemies at bay, why does it need a 
stronger army? 


Our navy guards the Atlantic and 
Pacific ocean roads to our coasts. But 
the army is needed to guard the 
navy’s bases of supplies on the main- 
land, in Hawaii, and the Caribbean 
Sea. It also defends the navy’s pas- 
sage-way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific — the vital Panama Canal. 
Since most of the navy is kept in the 
Pacific, America would depend on 
the army with its airplanes, coast- 
artillery, and anti-aircraft guns, plus 
the navy’s small Atlantic squadron, 
for protection from a European at- 
tack until the Pacific fleet could ar- 
rive. Even if we had a navy large 
enough to blanket both coasts we still 
would need the army’s coast-defense 
guns and anti-aircraft batteries. 


What efforts have been made to 
strengthen national defense since 
1933? 








From 1934 to 1939 expenditures for 
defense have totaled over $5,000,- 
000,000. Since 1933 the construction 
of 146 new warships has been un- 
dertaken, and at least 240 others 
have been authorized by Congress. 
Seventy new ships have been put in 
service. In the same period the army 
has been increased from 116,000 
men to 165,000, and some progress 
has been made in developing bet- 
ter equipment—such as the deadly 
Garand semi-automatic rifle, the best 
gun of its type in the world. 


How does the army and navy com- 
pare with foreign forces? 

Our navy is as efficient as any 
afloat, but it ranks second to Britain 
in the total number and firing power 
of vessels ready for action. On land 
and in the air our defenses do not 
rank so high. Our regular army is 
about 18th in size in the world. The 
National Guard regiments in the va- 
rious States total about 200,000 men, 
and the total of our armed forces, 
not counting the navy and marines, 
amount to less than 960,000 men— 
as compared to Russia’s millions, 

(Concluded on page 14-S) 
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Elderman in Washington Post 


THE CARPET-BAGGER 


What Is Civil Service? 


Today the Civil Service includes 
the people working in positions in 
city, county, state, and nation who 
carry on the work of the government. 
All officials belong to it except those 
who are elected or appointed politi- 
cally, or who are members of the 
Army and Navy. One out of every 
ten people employed in the United 
States call Uncle Sam, their state, or 
their city the boss. Together they 
earned in 1932 about $4,500,000,000. 


The “Spoils System” and Reform 


When Washington first chose his 
public officers, he was careful to ap- 
point only those who were efficient. 
He refused positions to innumerable 
office-seekers among the veterans and 
their relatives. This system of non- 
political appointments went on more 
or less unchanged until the time of 
Andrew Jackson. Then to the cry of 
“to the victor belongs the spoils,” and 
the “Barnacles will be scraped clean 
off the Ship of State,” Jackson’s hencn- 
men were given the political plums. 


Thousands each year take Civil Service examinations for positions with 
various government branches. Those passing but not appointed go on 


eligibility lists. 


A successful candidate, thenceforth, 
paid his political debts and helped his 
party friends by turning out civil ser- 
vants in office and putting in their own 
men, no matter how unqualified. 
Several attempts were made to re- 
place the “spoils system” with the 
“merit system.” (By the “merit” sys- 
tem, a man had to prove his fitness 
for office, and was hired on the basis 
of ability only.) But no headway in 
reform was made until in 1881 a dis- 
appointed office seeker shot and fa- 
tally wounded President Garfield. 
Smarting at the realization that their 
President was forced to waste his time 
handing out jobs to party hacks, Con- 
gress at last passed the Civil Service 
Act in 1883. It created a Federal Civil 
Service Commission and introduced 
competitive examinations for officials. 
By the time of President Hoover’s 
administration, the merit system had 
so far replaced the “spoils system” that 
eight out of every ten civil servants 
were given jobs according to their 
rating in examinations: Then Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt took office in 1933, 
faced with the emergencies created by 





ABOVE. G-Men are taught to use jiu-jitsu in disarming their 
foes. They are training for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
BELOW. U. S. Civil Service Commission: Harry B. Mitchell, 
Chairman (right), Mrs. Lucille McMillan and Samuel Ordway. 


Most of the people in the Post Office Department, except postmasters are 
members of the Civil Service. They obtain their jobs by competitive exam- 
imation, get reasonably good pay and need not fear depressions. 















CIVIL SERVICE: THE NEED FOR GOVERNMENT BY EXPERTS 
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opportunity, no dismissals for any 
cause except inefficiency, demotions 
for those unable to do the work, com- 
pensation for illness, retirement pen- 
sions, and an attitude by the people 
which regards government service as 
worth-while. (See page 18-S.) 



















The Bureau of Standards (Dept. of Com- 
merce) regulates weights and measures 
and grades many products in its labor- 
atories. Here is a highly trained physicist 
testing the standard scale. 











Students in the Forestry Service 
are given training in planting 
trees. The Forestry Service em- 
ploys professional men and skilled 
workers to manage the govern- 
ment’s millions of acres of forest 
land, not covered by the C. C. C. 


The U. S. Mint gets ready to stamp 
the new Jefferson nickel. This 
skilled worker is feeding metal 
into the machine which cuts out 
blank coins from a strip of nickel 
for stamping. He was chosen by 
Civil Service. 
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How Much Defense 
(Concluded from page 11-S) 


and the 6,000,000 of France or Italy. 
European nations, however, have 
systems of compulsory military 
training, while America—except in 


What steps has the War Depart- 
ment taken to assure adequate war- 
time supplies? : 

Ten thousand plants have been 
selected to make war materials, and 
army officers have assisted business- 
men in making plans to turn their 
factories into munitions plants. A 
bird-cage factory will be 























Seat eet” eke ready to turn out hand 
abt ete esi hh! grenade fuses; watch 
companies can make ar- 
ite _e oa aed t tillery instruments; and 
1,620,000 2,200 178,000 machinery makers, guns 
- and ammunition, etc. 
Last year Congress voted 
TN Ee <aekii| t $10,000,000 for a pro- 
1,904,000 3,000 217,000 gram of “educational or- 
l ders” so that these plants 
Lis ow can get experience mak- 
1.120.000 . 4.250.000 ing the many compli- 
Searle ; cated products needed 
by the army. 
oem un | ¢ 
785,000 2200 708,000 Should our air force 
4 hoes be increased in size im- 
mediately? 
eaten Plans for a super-air 
465,000 ; 1,000,000 force of 13,000 planes are 
called “silly” by some 
iene ttn ’ experts. They contend 
670,000 3,200 300,000 that today’s champion 
planes may be out of 
date in two months be- 
SOVIET De 4 cause of new inventions, 
RUSSIA 315,000 1,800,000 and suggest that Amer- 
- ica spend more money 
N. Y. Times 











Chart shows the United States’ ranking in naval, air 
and army strength with other major powers. Increased 
spending will improve our defense rank. 


a crisis—bases her army on the prin- 
ciple that “one volunteer is worth 
three drafted men.” 


Should we expand our man-power 
greatly in order to keep pace with 
Europe? 

Experts believe that no tremen- 
dous increase in man-power is need- 
ed. Instead, they point to serious 
short-comings in the equipment of 
the army and navy. More and better 
ship-building yards are needed. The 
army is poorly equipped for modern 
warfare. There is not a single mod- 
ern anti-tank gun in the army; our 
tanks are excellent but we need 
more in order to “mechanize” more 
troops for fast action in case of trou- 
ble; there are not enough anti-air- 
craft guns to defend any single 
American city; our coast-defense ar- 
tillery is out of date and could be 
out-ranged by the modern guns of 
foreign battleships. In short, modern 
warfare requires the close coopera- 
tion of modern industry. “The man 
behind the man behind the gun” jis 
all - important. Keeping a modern 
soldier fully equipped for battle 
takes the labor of 17 men at home. 
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experimenting with bet- 
ter planes and léss on 
trying to build the 
: world’s largest air fleet. 
To provide pilots for an emergency, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
announced a program to train 20,000 
pilots yearly in colleges and univer- 
sities. This program must develop 
slowly, however,-until the proper in- 
struction and equipment is available. 


Should our navy be greatly in- 
creased? 

The N. Y. Times disputes the need 
for a two ocean navy — capable of 
defending both coasts at once. It says 
no known combination of naval pow- 
ers is strong enough to attack us in 
both oceans at the same time. Plans 
for a new canal—through Nicaragua 
—to serve in case the Panama Canal 
is bombed, are rejected by the Times. 
It suggests that Panama’s defenses 
be strengthened, instead. Reports 
that two super-battleships of 45,000 
tons are being considered are ridi- 
culed by some experts. They say 
that shipyards already have a ten 
year building program, and that slow 
battleships are an easy target for 
speedy bombers. As a substitute, 
they suggest that the use of small, 
fast ships, bombers, and fighting 
planes, plus modern coast-defense 


artillery will give us all the defense 
necessary. Major George F. Eliot, 
author of The Ramparts We Watch, 
agrees that the following “adequate” 
defense system can be maintained 
without a tremendous increase in 
naval and air power: 

1. Establish air and naval bases on 
the Aleutian islands, off Alaska, and 
defend a triangular line from Alaska, 
to Hawaii, and the Panama Canal. 
2. Strengthen Panama’s defenses, 
build a strong base on Puerto Rico, 
and defend a line from Panama 
through the Caribbean Sea and over 
to the Atlantic coast. 3. Admit that 
the Philippines cannot be defended, 
and withdraw Pacific defense forces 
to the Alaska-Hawaii-Panama line, 
Japan is too far from Hawaii—5,000 
miles—to menace it; and we are too 
far from Japan to fight a naval war 
in Far Eastern waters. 4. Back up 
the navy with a modern, well- 
equipped army. 5. Organize industry 
to supply the army, navy, and air 
force, but do not pass any bills (such 
as the May bill) to give the Presi- 
dent dictatorial powers over the 
whole nation the moment a war be- 
gins. Let this step wait until a crisis 
comes, and then consider what to do 
in the light of conditions. (See Schol., 
Nov. 5, Armistice Day issue, for a 
discussion of defense problems, and 
see pages 32 and 33 of that issue for 
discussions of the May bill and other 
measures to keep America out of war.) 




















Ray in Kansas City Star 
USING OUR DEFENSE “YARDSTICK” 


Increased defense expenditures by 
Congress are expected to strengthen 
demands that the Ludlow Amend- 
ment, providing for a nation-wide 
vote on war except in cases of an in- 
vasion of the New World, be revived. 
New Dealers defeated this proposal 
last year on the grounds that it “ties 
the President’s hands” in dealing 
with foreign nations. 
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AVE you ever heard your 
H father and mother discuss 
the family budget? Perhaps 
it happens every month when the 
bills come in. Or you may remember 
times when the family wanted to buy 
a new car or a new radio or evena 
new house and had to decide wheth- 
er they could afford to spend the 
money. 

The matter of your family’s budg- 
et and the budget of all the other 
families in the country is receiving 
more and more attention all the time. 
Back of many of the major issues 
which the country has to face is the 
question of purchasing power—how 
much people can afford to pay for 
houses, for medical care, for elec- 
tricity, or in taxes for government 
services. The President is asking 
Congress to do something more about 
social security legislation, about 
housing, about health insurance, 
about breaking down monopoly 
prices—all in an effort to raise the 
living standard of the average Amer- 
ican family. 

To understand more of the facts 
behind the discussion that will be 
taking place in the next few months, 


GROUP | 
Under $1000 


GROUP II 
1000-2000 


GROUP Ill 
2000-3000 


GROUP IV 
3000-5000 


GROUP V 


GHG 
5000-10,000 
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GROUP VI 
Over 10,000 {f 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 
by Outstanding Research Organizations 


by RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 
AMERICA’S POCKETBOOKS 


This three-page section is based upon the report of the National Resources 
Committee on Consumer Incomes in the United States and on the preliminary 
findings of the Consumer Purchases Study, a W.P.A. project conducted by the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


let’s look at the results of an impor- | 


tant government survey of family 
incomes and purchases in 1936 to 
find out just how much money Amer- 
ican families had to spend and in 
general how they spent it. At the 
bottom of this page you will see a 
picture of all the 29 million families 
divided into six groups according to 
their income. This includes money 
income from all sources—wages and 
salaries, dividends and interest, prof- 
its, W.P.A. wages and relief—as well 
as an estimate of the value of food 
grown on farms or of the rental value 
of homes which people own. 

Examine the picture carefully. In 
the first row there are more than 12 
million families who received less 
than $1,000 a year. In fact, a third 
of them got less than $500 a year, 
and another 4 million fell below the 
$750 mark. Most of the 4,500,000 
families on relief are in this group. 

The second long row of nearly 11 
million families had incomes be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000, and well 
over half of these were below $1500. 
Add the first two groups together 
and you have 79 per cent of all the 
families in the country. 


The next line is much shorter, 
showing less than 4 million families 
who enjoyed incomes between $2,000 
and $3,000. And we have now re- 
viewed a lineup of 92 per cent of all 
the families in the United States. 

Less than one per cent of the fam- 
ilies are among the favored few who 
have incomes of more than $10,000— 
in number only about 280,000 fam- 
ilies. The fact that there are so few 
in this higher income bracket means 
that no “share-the-wealth” or “soak- 
the-rich” scheme offers a real solu- 
tion to the problem of raising the in- 
comes of the remaining 99 per cent. 

The total income of all the 283,000 
families in Group VI is about six and 
a half billion dollars. If you left each 
one of these families only $10,000 
and taxed away the rest of their in- 
come, you would have only enough 
to give the other 29 million families 
$125 each. 

Now turn the page and let’s see 
how much the families in these vari- 
ous groups spent for certain items. 
Such an analysis is important be- 
cause it gives a realistic picture of 
the American standard of living. 
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FAMILY INCOME IN 1936 


EACH SYMBOL = 400,000 FAMILIES 








This chart accounts for the income of 29,400,000 families. There are, in addition, some |} 
10,000,000 individuals who live alone and have separate incomes amounting to 19 per 





cent of the total national i All i 


are given before taxes are deducted. 
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FOOD 


Try to visualize how much food a 
family can buy for $300 a year. 
That’s all that 12 million American 
families spend. A few years ago the 
Department of Agriculture studied 
the costs of food at four levels of 
diet. The first diet was called emer- 
gency or subsistence. It is mostly 


flour, potatoes, salt pork, canned . 


beans. At 1936 prices such a diet for 
a family of five would cost about $265 
a year. The next level was called a 
minimum diet for health. If a house- 
wife always bought her food at the 
best possible prices and with careful 
selection for cheap cuts, such a diet 
in 1936 would have cost $372. 

The third was a satisfactory diet, 
but no frills, few fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and more pork chops 
than tenderloin steaks. Such a diet 
would cost $600. Less than one- 
fourth of all American families 
could afford this adequate diet. 

Finally, only 8 per cent of the fam- 
ilies can enjoy what is called a liberal 
diet, which costs about $900 a year. 
This includes the desired quantities 
of milk, cream and butter, roast beef 
and poultry, fresh vegetables and 
fruits. Doctors agree that such a diet 
with its supply of vitamins is the best 
guarantee of health. 

The few families in the last two 
high income groups probably didn’t 
get any better food than those who 
paid about $900 a year, but they 
could buy as much as they wanted 
without regard to price or waste. 

If families had the money to buy 
the food they need, farmers could be 
kept busy. 
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FOOD 


AVERAGE YEARLY EXPENDITURE 


PER FAMILY 


IN EACH INCOME GROUP 
Each Symbol = $200 





on page 15-S. 





AUTOMOBILES 
Group | - $ 25 
Group Il - - $122 
Group lll- - $262 
Group IV- - $388 
Group V- - $599 
Group Vi- - $689 





RECREATION 
Group | - - $ 13 
Group ll- - $ 46 
Group Ill- - $ 87 


Group IV- - $156 
Group V- - $306 
Group Vi- - $690 


These figures represent average expendi- 
ture per family for the above purposes in 
the six income groups classified in chart 
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HOW U. S. FAMILIES 


HOUSES 


What price houses are being built 
(if any) in your town? Do they cost 
$4,000 or less? We hear a lot about 
building houses to stimulate busi- 
ness. This picture below explains why 
houses aren’t being built. We haven't 
learned how to build modern, de- 
cent houses, with a sufficient number 
of rooms and on a sizable lot, that 
can be sold or rented at prices which 
American families can afford to pay. 

Twenty - two million out of the 
twenty-nine million families could 
not afford to live in a $4,000 home in 
1936. Our magazines advertise oil 
heaters, tile baths, modern kitchens, 
These are planned for dream houses, 
but American families continue to 
live in drab, unheated, poorly 
equipped frame houses. We need 
houses —in cities where our slums 
are among the worst in the world, 
in towns and villages where most 
houses are an eyesore and flimsily 
constructed, and on the farms where 
the farmer’s home is often little 
more than four walls and a roof over 
his head. 

Ask the real estate man in your 
town how much a property is worth 
if he rents it for $200 a year, for $325, 
for $450. Then find out whether he 
is anxious to provide new homes at 
these rentals for the 90 per cent of 
American families who cannot pay 
more. And cheaper houses will not 
be built as long as real estate groups 


are anxious to protect the present: 


value of their holdings. 


HOUSES 


AVERAGE YEARLY EXPENDITURE 
PER FAMILY 
IN EACH INCOME GROUP 


Each Symbol = $200 


(Expenses include rent, light, fuel, 
and refrigeration) 
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SPEND THEIR MONEY 


_——— 


MEDICAL CARE 

The Medical Association of Cali~ 
fornia recently announced a health 
insurance plan guaranteeing com- 
plete medical and hospital care for 
$36 a year per person. Now look at 
the chart below and see how many 
families could have afforded such a 
plan in 1936. 

Apparently none of the families 
in the first three groups with in- 
comes under $3,000 could afford to 
pay as much as $36 per person. This 
means that only 8 per cent of the 
people can be served by such a plan. 
It means also that a large percentage 
of American families cannot afford to 
pay the high cost of their own med- 
ical care and that cost is having to be 
borne either by private agencies or 
by the government. An increasing 
amount of hospital care is being pro- 
vided free to those unable to pay; 
in New York City 80 per cent of all 
patient days are not paid for by the 
patients. On the other hand, many 
families, who are too proud to ask 
for free care, do without doctor or 
dentist except in case of emergency. 

These facts are the reasons why 
President Roosevelt has become in- 
terested in working out some kind 
of a health program for the entire 
country. Violent controversy rages 
among medical and health groups as 
to the nature of such a program, al- 
though many members of the medical 
profession now admit the necessity 
of some form of group or cooperative 
health program. 





MEDICAL CARE 


AVERAGE YEARLY EXPENDITURE 
PER FAMILY 
IN EACH INCOME GROUP 


Each Symbol = $40 


CLOTHES 


AVERAGE YEARLY EXPENDITURE 
PER FAMILY 
IN EACH INCOME GROUP 


Each Symbol = $200 
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Group | - $ 160 
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CLOTHES 

To some of us clothes are more im- 
portant than the food we eat or the 
houses in which we live. What do 
you consider a reasonable amount to 
spend for clothes in a year? A study 
was made of professional families in 
California which indicated that such 
families (father, mother, 2 children) 
could easily spend $600 a year for 
clothes. The chart above tells the 
sad story that only groups V and VI, 
or less than one million of the 29 
million families, could spend as 
much, 

Isn’t it easy to understand why 
clothing factories run only half 
time, why cotton has to be plowed 
under, why stores advertise sales of 
bargain dresses and fur coats? Many 
American families need clothes but 
haven’t the money with which to 
buy them. 

The problem repeats itself again 
and again: window shoppers with- 
out money... hungry people with- 
out food . .. sick people without doc- 
tors . . . families anxious for new 
homes. And at the same time fac- 
tories idle and millions of men out 
of work. 

When goods are produced and the 
services of many people are used, 
more and more money passes from 
hand to hand and purchasing power 
is increased. We need to start the 
wheels of production turning again, 
so that “the American standard of 
living” can really become what 
many of us suppose it to be right 


now. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


SIGNPOSTS 


We want to change the heading of this 
department, but don’t know what to call 
it. “Social Studies Signposts” covers the 
ground but is not very exciting. The title 
must be short, not over three words, to- 
talling twenty letters, and must¢describe 
a column of brief informal notes and com- 
ments on current magazine articles, pam- 
phlets, books, and other announcements 
dealing with material of interest to social 
studies classes. Perhaps you can help us. 
To the student who submits the best and 
most original title accepted for this head- 
ing, we will pay $3.00, the editors to be the 
sole judges. Address Social Studies Sign- 
posts, Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York City, not later than January 25. 








IPPLES SPREAD FROM MUNICH 


If there is any lingering doubt in the 

mind of any American as to how far- 
reaching are the consequences of the 
Munich agreement, magazine-reading 
should dispel it. By piecing together a 
number of articles, you get a picture, 
nvt pretty, and not optimistic, of 
“Whither Europe?” 

Winston Churchill, writing in Col- 
lier’s for Nov. 19, explains “The Colony 
Racket.” His history of Germany’s 
colonial expansion would lead to the 
conclusion that she would be better off 
minus colonies. Then why the furore? 
Bismarck’s diplomatic game, copied by 
Hitler, is the answer. 

Demaree Bess in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of December 3 reports his 
first-hand observations of the Munich 
conference in “European Showdown.” 
England and France lost in the game 
of who’s going to boss Europe. 

How everything in the short-sighted 
Tory policies of England and the inter- 
nal struggle in France combined to 
bring about the Munich sell-out is re- 
vealed by Willson Woodside in the 
December Harper’s. Again it is made 
clear in “The Road to Munich” that 
Hitler was a better poker player than 
Chamberlain. 

The story moves on in “The Road 
from Munich” by Elmer Davis in the 
same issue. Davis compares the present 
status of England and France with 
those of Holland and Belgium—both 
small countries with rich empires. He 
quotes from Mein Kampf with good 
effect, showing a path into the future. 

A series in the January, 1939, Atlan- 
tic treats the same themes. Graham 
Hutton, editor of the London Econo- 
mist, asks “Where Now Is Britain?” He 
traces there the steps by which succes- 
sive Tory governments in England 
since 1931 have brought their country 
to its present pass 

Fritz Berber, a Sudeten German, 
writes in the same issue on “Germany’s 
Purpose.” He traces Germany’s strug- 
gle for a place in the sun. While you 
won’t agree with his Nazi reasoning, 
better read it in order to learn the 
German line of logic. 

One of the shrewdest of European 
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CAREERS IN BRIEF: 


FIELD: 

One of the most important single fields 
of employment in the U. S.... has ex- 
panded rapidly in recent years .. . in- 
cludes almost every kind of job from un- 
skilled routine labor to complicated man- 
agerial and professional work ... com- 
prises all employees of town, city, county, 
state and national government... in the 
Federal service alone there are now about 
850,000 workers, not including the mili- 
tary and naval forces. About 500,000 Fed- 
eral positions are subject to examination 
...at least a dozen states now have merit 
systems ... hundreds of cities employ city 
managers, and the trend toward efficiency 
and merit in government is extending into 
county affairs. 


BRANCHES: 


Government service may be thought of 
as having three main branches: (1) Mili- 
tary, embracing the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rines; (2) Political, including appointive 
jobs outside of civil service; and (3) Ad- 
ministrative, comprising the bulk of the 
permanent positions under civil service. 

A division into two branches is com- 
monly made: (1) “Classified Service,” in- 
cluding all jobs under civil service law 
and requiring competitive examination 
and (2) “Unclassified Service,” including 
all jobs outside of civil service and not 
requiring examination. 

Included in government work are the 
great fields of public service: Education, 
police service, fire protection, postal ser- 
vice, and social service. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Requirements for jobs in the classified 
service naturally vary with the type of 
work. At least a high school education is 
essential for most jobs; many technical 
and professional jobs require more edu- 
cation than this. Sound health and physi- 
cal condition, good moral character and 
mental alertness are basic requirements. 
Thoroughness and accuracy, especially in 
English, mathematics, spelling and pen- 
manship are essential in clerical and simi- 
lar jobs. In a government bulletin, a typi- 
cal listing of about 60 types of jobs shows 
yearly salaries ranging from about $1260 
to $3600, age limits from 18 years to 53 
years, and required experience from 3 
months (except in a few low-paid jobs) 
to 10 years. A passing mark of 70 is re- 
quired on examinations but to secure 
actual appointment a mark above 85 may 
be necessary since selections are made 
from those with the highest showing. Ex- 
aminations may include: general knowl- 
edge of the particular field; test of general 
knowledge, mental ability and alertness; 
test of special knowledge or skill involved 
in the particular job. For full information 
consult the printed announcement of the 
job in which you are interested, obtainable 








journalists, Pertinax, completes the 
trio with “The Safety of France.” He 
comments on the tragic weakness of 
France and Britain and the self-decep- 
tion of their leaders, 

Robert Dell in the Nation for 
November 2, tells us what has been 
happening to the unhappy League of 
Nations in “The League and the Swas- 
tika.” The tottering organization is 
undergoing a “purge” to rid it of anti- 
Fascist members among the Secre- 
tariat. This is Chamberlain’s work. 


6. GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


from the secretary of the U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Board at any first or second class 
post office, or from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


TRAINING: 


Kind of training will vary with the type 
of job. “Many examinations for classified 
positions demand specialized knowledge 
or experience” which may be procured in 
reputable courses, schools or in actual 
training on the job, following a general 
high school or college education. No civil 
service school offering courses by corre- 
spondence or otherwise is connected with 
the U. S. Civil Service or with any other 
branch of the government. No school can 
properly guarantee employment in the 
civil service. 

Professional jobs will require college or 
university preparation. Work in public 
administration, finance, law, statistics, so- 
ciology and other fields is now being of- 
fered in some higher institutions for public 
service jobs. Training in the “art of man- 
agement” is assuming importance. 


INCOME: 

Government service is not highly paid 
but is relatively secure and includes an- 
nual vacation with pay and retirement 
provisions, usually from one-half to three- 
fourths of the yearly salary at the time 
of retirement. The majority of govern- 
ment jobs range from about $1200 to $4,000 
with a large number under $2500. 


FUTURE: 

‘The tasks and responsibilties of govern- 
ment are growing on every hand... no 
other employer offers such a range of 
diversified employment . . . government 
is one of the largest organizations in each 
community ... standards of government 
performance are steadily rising and the 
lack of prestige which has hampered gov- 
ernment for generations is gradually be- 
ing overcome.” (“Careers in the Public 
Service,” by L. D. White, Occupations 
Magazine, March, 1934). 


BREAKING IN: 

While government jobs may increase, 
competition for them will also increase; 
more and more education will be required. 
Thorough preparation, in addition to basic 
mental and physical fitness, will be essen- 
tial. Note these figures carefully:*During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, ap- 
proximately 800,000 persons competed in 
civil service examinations. About 47.2 per 
cent of this number attained eligible 
ratings. In the same period, appointments 
were made to approximately 44,000 posi- 
tions. A considerable number of the 
vacancies filled were caused by retire- 
ment, death, resignation and removal.” 

Here are some useful tips: “(1) Get as 
much general education as possible; (2) 
prepare for entering a specific field; (3) 
write to the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., for information rela- 
tive to specific positions in the field in 
which you are interested; (4) learn when 
and where examinations are to be held 
and prepare thoroughly.” (Occupational 
Opportunities Monograph No. 15, Civil 
Service, by J. P. Corcoran.) 


READ: 

General Information Regarding the U. S. 
Civil Service, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Annual Report of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission (15c), U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 
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Questions Everywhere. 


Suggestions for Using the Current Quiz Craze 
to Give Students a Zest in the Quest for Facts 


66 ID you hear Professor Quiz 
on the air last night?” 
“What was your score on 
the last Scribner Quiz?” “That wasa 
soft one they gave us in that last 
Scholastic ‘Ask Yourself Another’.” 
“Why can’t we have quizzes more 
often in school?” 

Thes: comments are only shreds of 
the evidence indicating that the pub- 
lic—both youth and adult—has been 
bitten by the omnipresent Quiz bug. 
Magazines, newspapers, and radio are 
responding to this vogue with tests 
on a wide scope of subjects. 

Are you taking full advantage of 
this widespread interest in motivat- 
ing school activities? True, some of 
the questions are based on trivia; but 
many others may be used as leads 
and incentives toward further study 
and reading in current affairs and 
other areas demanding scholastic at- 
tention. Such programs as What’s 
My Name? and Information, Please 
(Clifton Fadiman, master of cere- 
monies) are popular with many stu- 
dents (See page 30). 

To meet the demand for more 
quizzes and tests, Scholastic includes 
several forms of this popular pastime 
within its covers. Each week a test 
on the contents of the Combined Edi- 
tion appears on the second page and 
a vocabulary test is included in the 
English section. In addition, a news 
quiz, reading test, and questions on 
the various feature articles, stories, 
and poems appears in the lesson plans 
of the Teachers’ Section to supple- 
ment quizzes the teachers may make 
for themselves. Next week there will 
be a quiz based on highlights of the 
full semester Scholastic contents. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-10 and 27-36, common to all editions.) 


CITIZENSHIP 


Refer your students to the editorial, 
“Almost Like Getting Married,” (5) 
for a convincing discussion of the 
rights, privileges, and duties, which 
they should treasure and fulfill as citi- 
zens, both now and in their adult life. 
Urge them to contribute to our Read- 
ers’ Forum (3) as a means of voicing 
their opinions—one aspect of demo- 
cratic citizenship. 


JANUARY: 14, 1939 


NORTHERN TALE 

Do your students like stories of the 
North? Refer them to the forceful tale 
of wilderness and man, of hunter and 
hunted, in Elliot Merrick’s Without 
Words (27). Discuss the hardships 
which trappers must endure as they 
collect their store of furs in the Labra- 
dor winter. What does the story tell 
of Indian traits and abilities? What 
conflicting ideas tormented Jan Mc- 
Kenzie’s mind as he tracked the three 
Indians? How was the denouement 
brought about? What is the effect of 
the title? How does this story compare 
with other stories you have read of the 
Northland? 


RADIO 

What radio programs do you want 
your students to hear during January? 
As a class exercise, plan a schedule of 
broadcasts. which would have educa- 
tional values for the group. Refer to 
our monthly radio page (30), local 
newspaper listings, the American 
School of the Air Teachers Manual, 
CBS’s For the Student, NBC Presents 
and Ohio State University’s News Let- 
ter for scheduled programs. Follow up 
this plan with discussion and refer- 
ences to the programs as they fit into 
the classroom work throughout the 
month. 


GUIDANCE 

Groups studying vocations will be 
interested in Government Service in 
this week’s Careers in Brief (18-S). 
Here can be found a mine of facts on 
the field, its branches, its future, nec- 
essary qualifications, training, income, 
ways of breaking in, and references for 
further reading. 

Tips for boys on how to take a girl 
to the movies may be found in Boy 
Dates Girl (31). Girls, too, can read the 
piece with profit and garner some hints 
on traits that boys like. 


STAMPS 

Students who collect stamps won’t 
want to miss the article and illustra- 
tions on Statesmen in Stamps (33). This 
feature should also be useful as a lead 
to a study or review of American 
statesmen, as well as some American 
and European sculptors. 


NEWS QUIZ 

The following questions may be used 
for reviewing the March of Events 
(7-10). 

What are the three issues which Con- 
gress is certain to consider without de- 
lay? Discuss each in brief. 





ACTIVITIES © READING 





Where has the President’s Commit- 
tee placed the blame for trouble in the 
railroad industry? What does the Com- 
mittee recommend as a remedy for this 
condition? 

What socio-scientific problem was 
given much attention at the recent con- 
vention of scientists in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia? What means of meeting this 
problem was suggested? Describe three 
outstanding discoveries reported dur- 
ing the convention. 

What has been France’s answer to 
Italy’s demands for a share of her 
African colonies? Name regions and 
concessions which Italy demands. 

What are Chamberlain’s purposes in 
going to Rome? What problems will 
he be likely to encounter there? 

What obstacles are the Nazis meet- 
ing in their drive to “liberate” the 
Ukrainians? Describe the key position 
which Rumania holds in the European 
situation. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 11-5 to 
18-S, as well as other Social Studies fea- 
tures in the common sections.) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Organize the class for a round table 
discussion of the problem of defending 
the nation against aggression. After 
students have read How Much for Na- 
tional Defense? (11-S) ask them to 
consider whether our present provi- 
sions for defense are adequate in view 
of the present menacing world situa- 
tion. If not, what steps should be taken 
by the government to insure adequate 
protection? To be sure students have 
a well-rounded and balanced under- 
standing of the subject, urge them to 
read Mauritz A. Hallgren’s Tragic Fal- 
lacy. This book is so pertinent to the 
subject that William T. Stone of the 
Foreign Policy Association says it 
should “be required reading for every 
Senator and Congressman... .” Stu- 
dents should also be advised to read 
the new book by Major George F. 
Eliot referred to in the Scholastic ar- 
ticle: The Ramparts We Watch. With 
these works as a background, a stu- 
dent chairman may use the lead ques- 
tions in the article, itself, (printed in 
bold face) as a basis for class discus- 
sion of the divers aspects of one of the 
most momentous problems confronting 
the American people. 

Special assignments may be made for 
study and reports regarding the work 
and functions of our various national 
and state organizations for the na- 
tion’s defense: The Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, Marine Corps, National Guard, 
etc. 


CIVIL SERVICE 

The following study guides for this 
week’s Problem of Democracy (12-S) 
may be listed on the blackboard: 
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with these GUTLOHN 
16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 


- FEATURE PICTURES 
ieee a 


The use of these Study Guides will give 
students a greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of our feature pictures. We can 
arrange to provide them with the follow- 
ing films: 


APRIL ROMANCE 


Franz Schubert—his triumphs and immor- 
tal melodies. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


Dickens’ famous classic. 


The Life and Loves of 
BEETHOVEN 


The deeply moving story of Beethoven, 
with excerpts from his music. 


kkk 


Announcing the release of 
*-<2" ~- WORLD-FAMED 
- DOCUMENTARY FILMS 
~- @ Sounde — 
FIVE FACES 
FINGERS AND THUMBS 
POLAND 
e Silent e 
PENGUINS 
WATER BIRDS 
SEASONS AND THEIR CAUSES 


Five Faces and Fingers and Thumbs are 
the productions of the Strand Film Co. 
Ltd. The others are by Educational & 
General Services Ltd. Available for 
rental or sale. 
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Trace the history of the “spoils sys- 


How was the “spoils system” re- 
placed, in part, by the “merit system”? 
What extensions of the merit sys- 
tem are needed at the present time? 


How can the attitude toward civil 
service be placed on a higher level? 

What changes are necessary if our 
civil service is to attract a better qual- 
ity of people? 

Lead the students to discuss the du- 
ties of civil service workers whom they 
know. What offices in the local com- 
munity would be more efficiently car- 
ried out if put under the civil service? 


LIVING STANDARDS 


How can the standards of living be 
raised for the masses of our popula- 
tion in the United States? Refer stu- 
dents to America’s Pocketbooks in this 
week’s Behind the Headlines (15-S) for 
a purview of some of the basic diffi- 
culties and issues involved in this prob- 
lem. 

Encourage students to draw up “rea- 
sonable” budgets for their families, 
providing for adequate food, housing, 
medical care, clothes, recreation, sav- 
ings, taxes, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. Committees of students may 
draw up budgets for typical families 
of various sizes in your community. 
This will require a study of costs of 
food ‘and other household expenses, 
paying for a home, perhaps a car, in- 
surance, and taxes. Parents, bankers, 
insurance men, real estate dealers, and 
merchants may be asked for informa- 
tion. 

If the family incomes will not permit 
of adequate budgets in your commu- 
nity, where will economies have to be 
effected? What changes, national and 
local, will have to be made in order to 
make “reasonable” budgets possible? 
What solution is suggested in this ar- 
ticle? 

Ask for student volunteers to give re- 
ports from. family budgeting from S. A. 
Donham’s Spending the Family, In- 
come, Mata R. Friend’s Earning and 
Spending the Family Income, and Ha- 
zel Kyrk’s Economic Problems of the 
Family. 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 19-E to 
26-E, as well as other English features in 
the common sections. ) 


TALE OF THE SWAMPS 


After reading Sugar in the Gourd 
(23-E), students may discuss those 
qualities of the tale which contribute 
to its peculiar charm. In what ways 
did the various folk of the swamp 
country participate in the log raising? 
What destriptive details add color and 
reality to the selection? What customs 
of the swamp folk are revealed? 

Ask the class to bring vivid, well- 
written excerpts and selections from 
other stories of the South—such as The 


* Yearling—for class reading and enjoy- 


ment..A comparison may be made of 





the techniques by which the various ~ 
authors achieve their effects. “a 


POETRY 

Students may read the biographical 
sketch and poems of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson_in the Poetry Corner (22-E) 
as a lead to further study of this poet, 
Several of his poems may be read and 
discussed in class—Miniver Cheevy, 
For a Dead Lady, An Old Story, Rich- 
ard Cory, Bewick Finzer, George 
Crabbe, The Clerks, New England. 
. Does Robinson use traditional “poetic 
diction” or does he use the language of 
everyday speech? Does this add or de- 
tract from the strength and dignity of 
his verse? Point out instances of his 
use of the psychological element. Which 
poems show his sympathy for men 
whose lives were failures from a 
worldly point of view? 

ff your students are interested in 
Shakespeare, they will enjoy reading 
Robinson’s Ben Jonson Entertains a 
Man from Stratford. Others may read 
some of his reanimations of the Ar- 
thurian legends — Merlin, Launcelot, 
Tristram. Reviews of these longer 
poems may be given to the class by 
students who may read brief excerpts 
from the verse where desirable. 


McKINLEY 
DESK OUTLINE 
MAPS 


i me complete series of 
McKinley Desk Outline 
Maps includes maps in four 
popular sizes, covering the 
following periods of history: 
Ancient History, approxi- 
mately 74 maps; Medieval 
and Modern History, ap- 
proximately 102 maps; 
American History, approxi- 
mately 104 maps. With this 
large selection assortments 
can be made up for any class 
needs in these courses as 
well as for World History. 
English History, etc. 





PRICES 
Per Envelope 
Per of 20 Assorted 
Size C= 100 Maps 
5% xz 7% in...$0.40 $0.18 
Size 
7%x10 in... .65 -23 
Size A= 
10 «x15 = in... 1,30 37 
Ss: AA=— 
18 «20 in..- 2.75 Lese than 50 
—Se each 


Carriage Extra 


Prices on special] assortments of 
maps furnished upon application. 


Write for complete catalog and 
samples. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1021 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CREATIVE WRITING 


For definite suggestions on more ef- 
fective creative writing, refer students 
to Charlotte Van de Water’s message, 
To Round Table Contributors (26-E). 
Ask them to find four different ways 
in which they can enrich and 
strengthen their writing of both prose 
and poetry. 


READING SKILLS 


As a means of introducing Orson 
Welles’ article, On Staging Shake- 
speare and on Shakespeare’s Stage 
(19-E), be sure your students read and 
discuss the descriptive pieces about 
Welles on pages 19-E and 21-E. Of 
course, many pupils probably heard his 
remarkable Martian drama as well as 
other radio plays in which he has per- 
formed. This week’s reading lesson is 
based on the Welles’ article. 

Directions. Read Orson Welles’ ar- 


ticle thoughtfully, in order to learn. 


the author’s ideas on Shakespeare and 
his plays. As you read, let your eyes 
swing along the lines as rapidly as you 
can and still grasp the ideas. At a sig- 
nal from your teacher begin. 

When you. have finished, record the 
time and compute your rate. (Time 
should be indicated on the board 
throughout the reading.) There are 
2,308 words in the article. Check your 
comprehension by writing a plus sign 
(+) for the following statements 
which are true and a minus sign (—) 
for those which are false. 


1. Shakespeare wrote his plays dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Victoria. 

2. The theatre of Shakespeare’s day 
was an open air arrangement. 

3. Boy-actors played the female parts 
in Shakespeare’s theafre. 

4. The feminine influence made for 
more elaborate decoration of the 
playhouses. 

5. Poetry must have scenery to com- 
plement its art. 

6. The audience was an important 
part of the show after ladies came 
into the English theatre. 

7. Shakespearean plays should never 
be acted by amateurs or students! 

8. There is no one best way of play- 
ing and staging Shakespeare. 

9. Shakespeare wrote comprehensive 
stage directions for his plays. 

10. Shakespearean plays are seldom 
played in their entirety in modern 
times. 

Key for Scoring. 1. (— 
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League of Nations Contest 
Would your students be interested 
in winning a trip to Europe, college 
scholarships, and cash prizes? If so, 
write to the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York, for a folder giving full‘details. 
The contest will be based on a study 
of the League of Nations, the World 
Court, the International Labor Or- 


ganization, and a collective system | 


for peace. 


JANUARY 14, 1939 











TEACHERS! 


Don’t Deprive Your Students 
Of the Chance to Have These 
Forceful New Study Aids Free 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 
(For English and Reading Classes) 


CONGRESS AT WORK 
(For Social Studies Classes) 


"The most remarkable classroom aids I've ever come across!” 
you're going to exclaim when you see these two new Scholastic 
booklets. There isn't any doubt about that. The doubt is: are you 
going to see that copies are available for all your students? Here's 


how you do it: 


1. Every classroom subscriber for 2nd semester Social Studies 
Edition gets ''Congress at Work'' FREE. 


"2. Every classroom subscriber for 2nd semester English Class 
Edition gets "Watch Your P.Q." FREE. 


3. Every classroom subscriber for 2nd semester Combined 


Edition gets BOTH PAMPHLETS FREE. 


Only condition is that classroom orders must be for a minimum 
of ten copies. The number of booklets furnished a class will de- 
pend on the FINAL, or definite, order from the teacher, not on the 
TENTATIVE, or "no risk'’ order. 


Teachers and pupils who sent in their orders last fall for the 
entire year will receive the bonus without asking for it. Your 
copies of the booklets will be sent January 20th. Remember your 


order must be for a minimum of I0 subscriptions! 


SEND IN YOUR CLASS ORDER TODAY! 


















THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


A Magasine for 
Secondary School Teachers 
























This periodical (formerly 
The Historical Outlook) is 
now in its thirtieth year of 
publication and under the 
present editorial policy, it is 
devoted to material in all 
phases of the social studies 
for teachers in the second- 
ary school field. 


Subscription price $2.00 per 
year. 


Published monthly from Oc- 
tober to May inclusive. 


Sample copy and further in- 
formation sent upon re- 
quest. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hotel Annapolis will be 
your faithful servant in 
every way possible when 
you come te the Nation's 
Capital — will help you 
plan your tour, direct you 
to any point, and give you 
general information. Send 
for FREE "Guide to Wash- 
ington, D. C." 

Special rates for large groups. 
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Vist the famous ANCHOR ROOM 
Washington's Most Unique Cocktail Lounge 


















Five Faces, 3 reel-16mm.-sound. Rent 
$2 a reel. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
35 W. 45th Street, New York City. 


This film of the five races who live 
in Malaya is a British importation of 
fine photography and teaching value. 
Ways in which these various types of 
people live and work are shown, 
from the native Sakai, who hunt 
with blow pipe and poisoned dart to 
the British who rule the region. 

The part that each racial group 
plays in the progress of Malaya is 
emphasized. Malay, Chinese, and In- 
dian are shown at work raising rice 
and rubber and mining tin. Though 
this film shows how five races can 
live together in the same region, one 
feels that there must be conflicts and 
discriminations that are ignored in 
the production. 

On the whole this is an excellent 
film to use in showing progress and 
customs of the human race from a 
primitive culture, through several 
stages, to a more highly developed 
order. This film may also be used in 
teaching the character and impor- 
tance of agriculture and mining of 


this region to world markets. 


W. H. 


The Building of Boys. 15 min., 1 reel- 
16mm.-sound. Free. Boys’ Clubs of 
America, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The influence of Boys’ Clubs in the 
lives of underprivileged youngsters 
throughout the country is dramat- 
ically presented in this.well-execut- 
ed motion picture produced by T. W. 
Willard, with Lowell Thomas and 
Clem McCarthy as commentators. 
Our remarkable efficiency in manu- 
facturing is shown in sharp contrast 
to our negligence in combatting the 
undesirable environmental influ- 
ences which are operating against 
3,000,000 boys living in our slums. 
The constructive work Boys’ Clubs 
are doing is demonstrated in many 
scenes showing the wholesome but 
exciting activities they offer—swim- 
ming, organized athletics, games, 
clubs, hobby activities, summer 
camps—activities*which build char- 
acter and good citizenship. The im- 
portance of building individuals who 
are self disciplined and independent 
in thought and action for the future 
of our democracy is stressed. 

The film is designed for the pro- 
motion and interpretation of Boys’ 
Club work in fund-raising cam- 
paigns and for explaining the pur- 
poses, scope, and functions of the 
Boys’ Club movement to groups in- 


SIGHT and SOUND 


terested in organizing clubs in com- 
munities where none now exist. It is, 
however, available to any group. 
High School classes studying social 
problems should find it most useful. 


Louise Condit 

Supervisor of Education 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Institute of Arts and 
Sciences 


SCHOOL FILM PROJECT 

The use of a school made film, for 
guidance work with pupils and for 
the education of adult tax payers, is 
reported by one of our readers as fol- 
lows: 

“This school has been most inter- 
ested in using moving pictures and 
two years ago made a 1400 foot film 
of our own. The title of it is A Day 
in a Junior High School. It is an at- 
tempt to visualize the curriculum of 
the modern junior high school and 
shows what a child-centered school 
does to fit its curriculum to the indi- 
vidual differences in children and 
the provisions for the handicapped 
child in sight-saving, speech correc- 
tion, and ability level grouping. We 
use the film for orientation of new 
pupils prior to entering and making 
out their programs for the Junior 
High. It has not only proved to be a 
valuable guidance project for the 
pupil but has been most enthusiasti- 
cally received by parents and adult 
tax payers alike. We found that most 
adults have neither the time nor the 
opportunity to visit the modern 
school while it is in session and their 
conception of education today is 
merely a reflection of the type of 
school which they attended a few 
decades ago.” 


Theodore W. Cassavant 

Counselor for Boys 

Philip Livington Junior High School 
Albany, New York 


FRENCH FILMS 

It is now possible to obtain several 
French educational films from Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc., who are distributing 
the films in cooperation with the 
French Cinema Center. A number of 
these films were awarded Grand 
Prizes at the Paris Exposition of 
1937. A catalog may be obtained by 
addressing the firm at 35 W. 45th 
Street, New York City. 


NEW CATALOG 

RCA announces a new catalog of 
latest developments in radio and 
sound equipment. On the back cover 
is an outline of radio broadcasts of 
interest to schools. 
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On Staging Shakespeare 
and on Shakespeare’s Stage 


By Orson Welles 


Brain to belly; every mood and 

minute of a man’s season. His 
language is starlight and fireflies 
and the sun and moon. He wrote it 
with tears and blood and beer, and 
his words march like heart-beats. 
He speaks to everyone and we all 
claim him but it’s wise to remember, 
if we would really appreciate him, 
that he doesn’t properly belong to us 
but to another world; a florid and 
entirely remarkable 
world that smelled 
assertively of colum- 
bine and gun powder 
and printer’s ink, and 
was vigorously dom- 
inated by Elizabeth. 

Shakespeare speaks 
everybody’s lan- 
guage, but with an 
Elizabethan accent. 
When he came 
squawking and red- 
faced into it, England 
could carry a tune 
and was learning to talk. It was a kid 
of a country, waking up noisily and 
too suddenly into adolescence and 
bouncing blithely into the sunny, 
early morning of modern times. 

About sixty years earlier, Colum- 
bus had bumped into a couple of new 
continents and the Conquistadors 
were busy opening them up and ex- 
ploiting them. Down in Italy things 
had been happening. Men had taken 
the hoods of the dusty, dusky old 
middle ages off their heads and had 
begun to look around. Questions 
were being asked; books were being 
written instead of copied; people had 
stopped taking Aristotle’s word for 
it and were nosing about the world, 
taking it apart to see what made it 
run. All kinds of old established con- 
victions were being questioned and 
money in huge sums was being made. 
By the time Shakespeare was a 
butcher’s boy in Stratford, all of this 
bustle and uncertainty and excite- 
ment had gotten across the channel 
and into the moist English air. An 
extraordinary woman was in charge 
and she was gathering about her 
throne still more extraordinary men. 
England was getting up on its hind 
legs. 

The touring companies of actors 
that came to Stratford still played 
rusty things that smacked of the old 
Moralities and the Miracle plays, but: 


S HAKESPEARE said everything. 











Illustrations by 
from Everybody’s Shakespeare 


down in London real shows were 
being put on in place of masques and 
roustabouts and these plays were 
about real people instead of virtues 
and vices and other symbolic figures 
that never actually lived. By the 
time Shakespeare was married and 
teaching school, the Theatre, already 
the most complete expression of the 
times, was well started on a golden 
age. Peele and Greene and Lodge 
and Nash were turning out smash- 
hits. Kyd was ‘busy 
with blood-and-thun- 
der shockers like The 
Spanish Tragedy. Ly- 
ly was discovering 
that good plays could 
be written in prose 
and Marlowe was 
making dramatic 
poetry worth writing. 
The Theatre, along 
with a lot of other 
high doings, was in 
the air. So Shake- 
speare kissed his wife 
goodbye and went to London. 

London and the wide world are 
very lucky that he did. It was almost 
as though America was discovered, 
Elizabeth made Queen, and pirates 
and poets and other valorous peo- 
ple congregated in one age just so 
the young school teacher would 
come to London and we could have 
William Shakespeare. 

To know something about Shake- 
speare we must know something 
about that England in which he was 
born; still more important we must 
know something of that peculiarly 
pure theatre he found in London 
and for which he wrote. It was 
neither new nor clumsy. It was not 
a rude thing but rather, like the 
classic theatres and the theatres of 
high convention in China and Japan, 
a refinement. England’s stage came 


Orson Welles 





out of the church when the actors 
got too entertaining. It lingered for a 
couple of hundred years in front of it 
in the marketplace and then moved 
into the inn yard where it stayed 
until it got over being a holiday 
treat and became an institution and 
they built the first theatre. This was 
simply an inn yard fixed up for a 
play but without an inn. The stage 
platform was made permanent with 
a roof over it to protect the actors 
but the rabblement still had to stand 
around this platform in the rain or 
sun. An inner stage with a curtain 
and a level above it like a gallery was 
added inside. Benches were built in 
the spectators’ galleries where you 
sat if you had money and in veils if 
you were a lady, and there, with only 
slight elaboration over its daddy, the 
hotel courtyard, was the Elizabethan 
playhouse. 

Scenery, with only a few excep- 
tions, and confined mostly to that 
little inner-stage, remained in the 
court ball-rooms for masques and 
musical spectacles where every- 
body thought it belonged. And the 
curtain, which “discovers” an act 
and “descends” at the end of it, leav- 
ing everything in the middle of the 
stage and in the middle of a situa- 
tion, came in with scenery and scene- 
shifting a number of years after 
Shakespeare when people had for- 
gotten how to write plays. If you 
think the Elizabethans had a pretty 
primitive way of putting on a play 





In Everybody’s Shakespeare, Orson Welles says “On studying Shakespeare’s 
plays—don’t! Read them. Enjoy them. Hear them acted.” Like most Shakespearean 
actors and enthusiasts he has his own ideas about how Shakespeare should be read, 
acted, and enjoyed and has demonstrated these ideas in the Mercury Text recordings 
of the Merchant of Venice and Twelfth Night and in the Everybody’s Shakespeare 
books which he edited in collaboration with Roger Hill, his former headmaster at 
the Todd School. The plays have been cut, and well cut. The books and records sup- 
plement each other—the one with living voices reading the lines as they should be 
read; the other presenting these same immortal lines on the printed page along with 
informal and workable ideas about staging and stage direction. “On Staging Shake- 
speare and Shakespeare’s Stage” is a chapter taken from the foreword of Every- 


body’s Shakespeare. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 11-18 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 19-E 














I don’t blame you. The show-busi- 
ness has been certain of it for two 
hundred years but lately it is be- 
ginning to wonder. 

Playhouses have changed radically 
from the simple places for playing 
of the Elizabethans. Cromwellians, 
holding that the drama made for im- 
morality and disease, passed a law 
against it. This incidentally suc- 
ceeded in ending neither disease, im- 
morality nor even the drama. After 
the passing of its arch-enemies, the 
plagues and the Puritans, it sneaked 
back immediately in various dis- 





guises, some of which it has never 
dropped. But the drama never re- 
turned to its classic simplicity—to its 
“unworthy scaffold” and “wooden 
O” of those golden and pre-gilded 
days of Elizabeth and James. The 
English theatre, grown up sociably 
out of the church, the country fair 
and the hotel, now grew away from 
it, went social and imitated the pal- 
ace ballrooms where it was first re- 
vived. It picked up some fancy man- 
ners on its vacation, and it came 
back lisping and sniggering into lace 
handkerchiefs, just exactly as blood- 
less and brittle and brilliant as the 
chandeliers it brought with it. 

But when the theatre went hope- 
lessly indoors (and into the gossip 
and intrigue of the palace) it became 
almost as immoral as the Puritans 
had thought it was, and it stayed 
that way until the people had for- 
gotten about the Puritans. But this 
is a digression and to be fair to it, 
along with all its ornament and af- 
fectation, the theatre acquired on its 
return a new and considerable style. 
This, and some other of its changes, 
may be due largely to the ladies. 

It is to be remembered that always 
before this the female parts had been 
played by boys, and very well it 
seems, for so venerably developed 
was the tradition of boy-actors that 
there were whole companies of them, 
some good enough to seriously rival 
even Shakespeare’s Globe. But the 
ladies came into the English theatre 
with scenery and with Charles the 
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Second. They played all the female 
parts now and for the first time fe- 
male parts were written for females. 
This feminine influence cannot be 
overrated. Conventionalized and 
austerely unpretty theatres like the 
Greek and the Chinese and the Eliza- 
bethan exist only without the pres- 
ence of women. Femininity makes 
for other forms. The Drama in Eng- 
land, hitherto strictly a man’s busi- 
ness, was now for awhile scarcely 
a manly one. And to this very minute 
the ladies have maintained on us, 
as in all matters in which they’re im- 
portantly interested, an emphatic 
edge. 
But the methods of performing 
Shakespeare were most changed by 
the physical changes in the play- 
houses. The transformation .of bal- 
conies, boxes and proscenium arches 
was very complete. The forestage 
turned into what is called an apron, 
and grew smaller and smaller with 
the improvement of stage lighting. 
Certain of the Elizabethan gallants 
had been sometimes permitted to sit 
on the sides of the platform and show 
off, and this one early ostentation 
was inherited and developed into the 
stage box. Nobility was now framed 
in little stages of its own on each 
side of the big one. Ladies were also 
the most important part of that show. 
The little curtains were never drawn, 
and there was no intermission to the 
performance. Decoration was acutely 
elaborate and grew 
opulent and disorderly as time went 
on. And the stage was not to be over- 
done by the auditorium. The fore- 
stage having dwindled into an apron 
and stage-boxes, the playing space 
was now one gigantic inner-stage. 
This it has remained with the court- 
masque idea of literal and scenic 
effect having been gorgeously and 
quite irreparably enlarged upon. 


Poetry has since then been neither 
necessary nor possible because when 
you can make the dawn over Elsinore 
with a lantern and a pot of paint 
there’s no call for having a character 
stop in the middle of the action and 
say a line like, “But look, the morn, 
in russet mantle clad, walks o’er the 
dew of yon high eastern hill,” even 
supposing you could write a line like 
it. You can’t see and hear beauty, 
fully, at the same time. The Restora- 
tion chose to be literal, and because 
poetry is its own scenery and because 
we've stuck to physical scenery and 
isolated our actor from his audience 
in a beautiful and literal inner stage, 
and thus isolated emotional excite- 
ment in the theatre from the ele- 
ment of beauty, we’ve stuck to prose. 
Before the Restoration, theatres 


were court-yards around platforms 








increasingly , 


where you went to hear and to be 
heard. Since then they’ve been birth- 
day cakes in front of picture-frames 
where you go to see and to be seen, 

Scenery belongs with many plays; 
it’s an interesting study, a worthy 
art, and it’s fun, but I don’t think 
there ever was a production of a 
play by Shakespeare, however ex- 
pensively authentic, where and 
whenever that was entirely worthy 
of its play. I have just drawn a lot 
of sketches for putting Shakespeare 
in a picture frame. Still I feel that 
one of the very wisest ways to play 


Shakespeare is the way he wrote it. 
(All this frowning isn’t directed at 
lighting or simple architectural de- 
sign.) I believe he wrote it this way 
not because he didn’t know better 
but because he knew best. 

So I entreat you who are going 
to use Everybody’s Shakespeare for 
producing these plays to try at least 
one of them utterly without impedi- 
ment. Fix up a platform in a class- 
room, a gymnasium, a dance-hall or 
a back-yard and give Shakespeare 
a chance. I think. you’ll find him 
more literal than anybody’s paint- 
brush. And those of you who are 
students, if I may be permitted an- 
other personal opinion, I do think 
that in studying these plays you 
ought to act them out, if only in the 
theatre of your own mind. Mr. Hill, 
who is a scholar and a teacher and 
ought to know, agrees with me. 

There are a thousand Shylocks: 
grim patriarchs, loving fathers, 
cunning orientals, and even comics 
with big noses. And this goes for 
Malvolio and Mare Antony, Brutus 
and Sir Toby Belch, Viola and the 
two Portias, and all the rest of the 
characters in these plays down to 
Lucius and Launcelot Gobbo. You 
can draw them, and what’s more im- 
portant, play them, exactly as you 
wish. I have simply made pictures 
of the best known and most import- 
ant versions of these people. But it’s 
up to you. This is equally true of 
the scene designs. We have tried, 
without getting technical, to present 
three plays as interestingly and with 
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as many ideas as we could. The hope 
is that where tradition and we are 
inadequate, you will jump in and 
fill the holes with ideas of your own. 
Remember that every single way of 
playing and staging Shakespeare— 
as long as the way is effective—is 
right. 

About the stage directions: Shake- 
speare went to the rehearsals of his 
plays so he didn’t write stage direc- 
tions. Anyway playwrights didn’t 
write comprehensive ones until long 
after his time. Pick up any edition 
of Shakespeare and you’ll find stage 
directions economically confined to 
Enter So-and-So, Exit So-and-So, 
and an occasional Dies. In the last 
three hundred years Shakespearian 
scholars have been too busy proof- 
reading the folios and quartos to 
bother about it. But in the meantime 
there has grown up in the theatre a 
vast tradition of stage business. 

Everybody’s Shakespeare is a 
popular presentation of three plays 
from the players’ and the producer’s 
viewpoint. We have adapted it from 
the prompt-books of the great actors 
and from other sources, and arranged 
it into a sort of simplified composite 
of that whole unpublished literature. 
Those zero hours of Shakespeare’s 
history on the stage when the plays 
were “reformed,” and “made fit,” 
notably by Sir William D’Avenant 
and Mr. Colley Cibber, and so lib- 
erally “improved” with sex appeal 
and happy endings, have not con- 
cerned us. Our business has been 
with the more respectful actors’ ver- 
sions and our reverence for the 
original has helped us in again adapt- 
ing them, this time to star Shake- 
speare. 

Elizabethan plays are not played in 
their entirety any more. This is 
partly because the language has 
changed and certain passages have 
become meaningless, and partly be- 
cause modern theatre audiences are 
unaccustomed to sit through more 
than two hours of actual perform- 
ance. (Although thousands of pil- 
grims to the Todd Theatre Festival 
last summer sat enthralled before 
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ORSON WELLES 


MAN on a desert island without a 

radio, or newspapers, or magazines 
might not know who Orson Welles is, 
but there’s little chance that you don’t. 
For more than a year now, ever since his 
scenery-less and timely Julius Caesar 
took New York by storm, Orson Welles 
has been in the news one way or another. 
One way was his extraordinary talent for 
picking hits for his Mercury Theater 
productions last season; another was that 
Martian radio program in October which 
seared us out of our wits. 

In case you didn’t see the story we ran 
about Mr. Welles a year ago and haven’t 
been following the career of this talented 
young man, we'll dip into it lightly again, 
although it’s impossible to sq any- 
one of Mr. Welles’ proportions (he’s six 
feet two) and experiences (on the same 
scale) into this small] space. He’s actu- 
ally twenty-three years old, and in those 
twenty-three years has done enough 
things and been enough places and had 
enough success in the theater and on the 
air to please any eighty-year old retired 
actor. 

Orson Welles was born in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, as the vital statistics clerk 
there will proudly and wearily tell you. 
He’s proud for obvious reasons. He’s 
weary because so many people have 
asked him for the exact date, checking 
up on Mr. Welles’ age. They find it hard 
to believe he’s not at least ten years older 
than the certificate testifies. 

Young Orson made his first appear- 
ance on the stage at the age of five. when 
he played animal roles in Christmas 
theatricals, and at thirteen was directing 
a production of Julius Caesar at the Todd 
School in Illinois where he was a pupil. 
(The school didn’t get the prize in a 
little theater contest they entered be- 
eause the judges claimed that the two 
young men who played Cassius and 
Mark Anthony were too old and mature 
for qualification. These two young men 
were Orson Welles.). In 1931 when he 
was fifteen he set out for a tour of Scot- 
land to paint, got off instead at Ireland 








and stayed there for several years, play- 
ing middle-aged roles at the Gate The- 
atre in Dublin. 


At nineteen, in collaboration with his 
Todd School headmaster, Roger Hill, he 
published Everybody’s Shakespeare, 
Sketches by Orson Welles. In 1933 he 
toured with Katharine Cornell’s con:- 
pany, playing important roles in Romeo 
and Juliet, Candida, and the Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. Then he met John 
Houseman, the other important half of 
a now famous team, and the Mercury 
Theater was founded, but not until the 
two of them had successfully produced 
several plays for the Federal Theater. 
Last year, their first season, these two 
men put on four plays—Julius Caesar, 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, The Cradle Will 
Rock and Heartbreak House. This year 
they plan on presenting their cut and 
telescoped version of Shakespeare’s five 
historical plays, to be called The Five 
Kings. There’s no telling what else they 
have up their sleeves. Meanwhile you can 
hear Mr. Welles every Friday night at 
9 o’clock (EST) in the Mercury produc- 
tions of great plays over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 








the Hamlet of Dublin’s Michael Mac- 
Liammoire in the old Opera House at 
Woodstock and looked at their 
watches in amazement after the final 
ovation to realize they had been un- 
der the spell for more than four 
hours. ) 

The actor-half of this editorship 
urges the study of Shakespeare’s 
plays by acting them. This because 
he thinks the theatre the pleasantest, 
speediest and safest way to that zeal- 
ous and jealous love which most in- 
telligent people, once exposed to 
him, must inevitably feel for Shakes- 
peare. 





Reprinted from Everybody’s Shakes- 
peare, (Todd Press), by permission of 
the author. 









DRAMA 

The WPA Federal Theater and the 
New York City Board of Education 
have inaugurated a classical program 
for High Schools which will bring a 
series of plays to the schoo} audi- 
toriums. These Federal Theater pro- 
ductions, the first of which is Macbeth, 
will be condensed versions of the 
classics, cut to a running time of from 
fifty to ninety minutes. 


DEATHS 

Two world famous authors died 
within two days after Christmas. One 
was Zona Gale, beloved Wisconsin 
writer who won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1921 for her novel Miss Lulu Bett. 
The other was Karel Capek, Czecho- 
slovakia’s most prominent writer, 
author of RUR (see Schol., Nov. 5). 
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OT for a million dollars would 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 
read his poetry in public, so 
he said. By the time anyone would 
have made such an offer, he could af- 
ford to refuse. His work, on lists of 
dest sellers, made him a modest liv- 
ing, being bought by many people 
who, ordinarily indifferent to poetry, 
cared for his tales-in-verse of Lance- 
lot, who cried out to Queen Guine- 
vere, dressed in her black hood, 
“What have you done with your gold 
hair?”; for the strange story of The 
Man Who Died Twice; and for tales 
of the folk who live down the road 
and up the hill in Tilbury Town. 

Tilbury Town is really Gardiner, 
Maine, where Robinson, as a boy, saw 
the clouds come and the rain fall, 
heard gossip about the disappointed 
lives of neighbors he passed on his 
way to school, and where—until he 
was twenty-one —he tore up his 
poems. He had come to Gardiner as 
a baby, from Head Tide, Maine, his 
birthplace in 1869. Returning home 
to Gardiner from Harvard, after two 
years, when the family fortune be- 
gan to fail with the illness of his 
father, Robinson brought out, in 1896, 
a little blue booklet of poems, The 
Torrent and The Night Before. In 
1897 Children of the Night was pub- 
lished. 

He was an inspector of subway 
construction, in 1905, when President 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote in praise 
of his poems in The Outlook. Then 
for awhile he was appointed by 
Roosevelt clerk in the New York 
Customs House, with years of being 
poor still ahead of him. One desperate 
day in 1914, he had no money for 
breakfast. That morning a letter told 
him that an old friend had just left 
him four thousand dollars. On this, 
he thought he could live a million 
years. 

His days went on as simply as be- 
fore, when times grew better for him. 
Alone most of the hours, he worked 
steadily on his poetry. When he died 
in 1935, he was considered by many 
readers to be the foremost poet of 
our time. He had taken three Pulitzer 
Prizes, with: Collected Poems, The 
Man Who Died Twice, and Tristram. 

Most of Robinson’s poetry deals 
with people, just such ones as live in 
your town, and in Tilbury Town. 
They hope, they are afraid, they are 
secretive, and all about them is 
“ever-coming ruin.” 


The House on the Hill 


They are all gone away, 
The House is shut and still, 
There is nothing more to say. 


Through broken walls and gray 
The winds blow bleak and shrill: 
They are all gone away. 
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Nor is there one to-day 
To speak them good or ill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


Why is it then we stray 
Around the sunken hill? 
They are all gone away. 


And our poor fancy-play 
For them is wasted skill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


There is ruin and decay 

In the House on the Hill: 
They are all gone away, 
There is nothing more to say. 


Stafford’s Cabin 


Once there was a cabin here, and once 
there was a man; 

And something happened here before 
my memory began. 

Time has made the two of them the 
fuel of one flame 

And all we have of them is now a 
legend and a name. 


All I have to say is what an old man 
said to me, 

And that would seem to be as much as 
there will ever be. 

“Fifty years ago it was we found it 
where it sat”— 

And forty years ago it was old Archi- 
bald said that. 


“An apple tree that’s yet alive saw 
something, I suppose, 

Of what it was that happened there, 
and what no mortal knows 


Some one on the mountain heard far 
off a master shriek, 

And then there was a light that showed 
the way for men to seek. 


“We found it in the morning with an 
iron bar behind, 

And there were chains around it; but 
no search could ever find, 

Either in the ashes that were left, or 
anywhere, 

A sign to tell of who or what had been 
with Stafford there. 


“Stafford was a likely man with ideas 
of his own— 

Though I could never like the kind that 
likes to live alone; 

And when you met, you found his eyes 
were always on your shoes, 

As if they did the talking when he 
asked you for the news. 


“That’s all, my son. Were I to talk for 
half a hundred years 

I’d never clear away from there the 
cloud that never clears. 

We buried what was left of it,—the bar, 
too, and the chains; 

And only for the apple tree there’s 
nothing that remains.” 


Forty years ago it was I heard the old 
man say, 

“That’s all, my son.”—And here again 
I find the place to-day, 

Deserted and told only by the tree that 
knows the most, 

And overgrown with golden-rod as if 
there were no ghost. 


Amaryllis 


Once, when I wandered in the woods 
alone, : 

An old man tottered up to me and said, 

“Come, friend, and see the grave that 
I have made 

For Amaryllis.” There was in the tone 

Of his complaint such quaver and such 
moan 

That I took pity on him and obeyed, 

And long stood looking where his 
hands had laid 

An ancient woman, shrunk to skin and 
bone. 


Far out beyond the forest I could hear 

The calling of loud progress, and the 
bold 

Incessant scream of commerce ringing 
clear; 


But though the trumpets of the world * 


were glad, 
It made me lonely and it made me sad 
To think that Amaryllis had grown old. 


Reprinted from Collected Poems, by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, by permis- 
sion of the Macmillan Co., publishers. 
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SUGAR in the GOURD 


From Suwannee River by Cecile Hulse Matschat 


ELLA was awakened early by 
® the throaty cries of two great 
horned owls that lived in a 
hollow tree on the edge of the swamp. 
She rose, and then called and shook 
her young sister, Mar’lee. Sleepy 
sounds and stirrings were already 
coming from the other rooms. Soon 
after sunrise neighbor men would 
come to help with the log raising for 
the new addition house. As 
swamp folk go, Freeman’s 
family were prosperous; it 
was no longer necessary 
for them to live a-cluttered 
in a three-room cabin. Two 
more large rooms, joined to 
the main dwelling by a 
covered “dogtrot,” would 
give them the best house in 
all the swamp country. 

Cella padded softly over 
to the huge chimney where | 
heavy logs of charred wood 
rested on strong blackened 
andirons in the deep fire- 
place, and stirred up the 
embers until the fire blazed 
brightly. What fun they 
would have at the raisin’. 
she thought, while she 
sliced bacon for frying and 
stirred the grits into the 
thick, smooth mush of 
which her father was so 
fond. 

Cella’s eyes followed her 
mother, busy now running 
a greased rag around the 
smoking hot griddle. The 
griddle was the pride of 
her mother’s heart — so 
much nicer to use for bak- 
ing hotcakes than ashes. 
Manthy was a tall woman, 
still comely, soft voiced 
and deep breasted, who 
took life comfortably as it 
came. Her face was full of 
content, with little quirky 
lines of laughter around her eyes 
and mouth. 

“Goin’ fer long sweetnin’, maw.” 
She crossed the kitchen, lifted the 
empty honeypot from its shelf near 
the door, and sped down a little path 
to the thatched springhouse, where 
wild honey was stored in piggins 
standing around the stone curbing 
of the spring. It was dark inside, so 
she propped the door open with a 
stone. The honey was cold and 
poured in thick golden gobs. A little 
splashed on the stones, and she 
leaned down and lapped it up with 
her red tongue. as greedy for sweets 
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as a young possum for frost-kissed 
persimmons in the fall. One of her 
long yellow braids, not yet put up 
for the day, dangled in the water; 
she brushed it aside impatiently. 
From the house came the sound of 
her mother’s voice, calling. 

She picked up the heavy pot of 
honey, but paused and leaned against 
the smooth trunk of a big magnolia 
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to see the dawn break in the east. 
One bare brown foot caressed the 
other as she gazed at the familiar 
scene. The old log house was gray 
with age — weathered and worn— 
and moss grew in little patches on its 
sharply sloping roof. Trumpet creep- 
ers twined about the great stone 
chimney and dropped long sprays of 
brilliant red and yellow blossoms to- 
ward the earth. At the back the split- 
rail fence, smothered in muscadine 
and jessamine vines, zig - zagged 
around the cleared lot where Free- 
man and Obadiah milked the cows. 
Their voices drifted faintly to her on 


the breeze. Soon, now, they would 
carry the cans, filled with rich foamy 
milk, to the springhouse and set them 
in the water to cool. The light crept 
slowly up the sky, leaving the back- 
drop of the swamp the color of the 
sweet wild orchids that in spring laid 
a shell-pink coverlet over the bog 
lot. Okefenokee was a still black 
mass, but hundreds of young pines 
were etched sharply against 
the green fields of young 
cotton and tobacco, while 
row upon row of rustling, 
waving corn stretched 
down to the swale. 

Manthy called again, im- 
patiently, but the girl 
stopped yet another mo- 
ment to gather an arm- 
ful of brilliant blossoms 
for the old blue Wedgwood 
pitcher. Gre’ - gre’ - gran’- 
paw brought it years and 
years ago from a fureen 
place—England, he called 
it. Cella studied on it as she 
followed along the crape 
myrtle hedge to the house. 
Gre’-gre’-gran'paw was a 
tradition in the family. 
Gran’paw, who was nigh 
unto ninety-nine and slept 
almost all day in the sun, 
sometimes told her stories 
about the olden days. Once, 
he said, Gre’ - gre’ - gran’- 
paw took him on a trip to 
the coast, down the St. 
Mary’s River, and he looked 
way out across the sea. If 
you sailed straight on, after 
months and months, you’d 
come right back to the 
Georgy coast, ’cause the 
earth was round, like a ball. 
One could hardly believe 
it, seeing how flat were the 
salt marshes and the piney 
woods. If he could only 
meet someone who had done it, he 
said, it would be easier to believe. 
But what Gre’-gre-gran’paw said, ’t 
was so—’t was so! 

All Freeman’s family could read 
and write a little. Cella had more 
schooling than the rest and knew all. 
the words in MeGuffey’s readers, 
which had belonged to Gran’paw’s 
father and stood in a long row on the 
shelf above the fireplace. Last winter 
a hunter from the North sent a whole 
box of books with pictures—the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, it said 
on their backs—and winter nights by 
the fire she had spelled out stories 
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about all kinds of foreign lands and 
folks. And she made up her mind, 
right then, that one of these days she 
was going outland. 

“It gramies me,” she told her fa- 
ther. “Hearken to all the wonders in 
the world as set forth in this here 
book. It tells as how there are pic- 
tures that move jest as though they 
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was humans and alive. I’ve heard tell 
as how they be in Waycross, even. 
An’ railroads, an’ airplanes, like done 
come down once in the swamp; an’ 
everything. All winter long I pine 
for ’em.” 

The family hurried through break- 
fast; the girls tidied the cabin and 
moved the chairs out on the long 
porch, while Freeman and the boys 
dug two big pits in the yard. They 
placed iron gratings over them on 
which to roast slowly, through the 
day, wild shotes from the swamp and 
haunches of cherry-red venison. 

The two younger boys were or- 
dered to burn down hardwood in the 
pits for hot, slow-cooking coals, and 
Manthy and Freeman moved out the 
long pine table and put planks across 
wooden horses to serve as another. 
Cella brought from the cypress chest 
two thin, hand-woven covers, one in 
pink and one in blue, which Gre’- 
gre’ - gran’paw brought from Eng- 
land; she surveyed her handiwork 
proudly, when the tables were cov- 
ered and the Wedgwood pitcher was 
set in the center. 

There were raw rations in plenty 
—white flour and coffee and short 
sweetnin’ (sugar); there were small 
buckets of lard, sausages in casings, 
Ppiggins of wild rice, and dishes of 
herbs and peppers for seasonings. 
Turtle for stewing soaked in salt 
water; wood ducks hung up already 
cleaned for pot-roasting; and dozens 
of fish were strung on spits for broil- 
ing. Yesterday Qbadiah had gone 
hunting and brought back sacks of 
partridges and wild turkeys from the 
piney woods around the swamp. 
Manthy decided to fry the partridges 
in deep fat and serve them with wild 
rice, and to make tiny white-flour 
dumplings in a rich gravy to eat with 
the roast turkeys. Mar’lee was scrub- 
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bing potatoes to be roasted in the 
ashes. On one end of the plank table 
were jars of preserved huckleber- 
ries, blackberries, spiced wild grapes, 
and pickled cucumbers, green toma- 
toes, and even mustard pickles, sharp 
and biting, to whet the appetite. 

Freeman and Obadiah were al- 
ready at work notching the logs so 
that they would fit tightly into each 
other; thus the walls would stand 
firm and true and keep out the heat 
in summer and the cold in winter. 
Now the clear, ringing yodels of the 
early comers floated in from the 
swamp landing; other signal calls 
sounded from the run off the Suwan- 
nee. The men came from all around 
and brought their womenfolks and 
children with them. 

All the women bustled around 
contentedly and happily, gossiping, 
scrubbing wash boilers, ladling in 
the food to cook, and setting the boil- 
ers over the fires. The men built the 
new addition house rapidly, lifting 
the heavy cured logs into place, each 
one fitting smooth and firm in the 
wall. The builders stopped only for a 
bite at noon, and by early dark the 
last bit of wet clay was plastered on 
the big stone chimney and the new 
addition house was nearly finished. 
Freeman surveyed it with delight. It 
was solid and comfortable, and when 
finished off with a porch and vines 
trained on, nary man in the swamp 
would have so fine a place as he. Big 
fires lighted up the yard like day, and 
smudges kept the sand flies from the 
eating men. The women talked to- 
gether of births and deaths and mar- 
ryings; the young children slept 
peacefully in the old house and the 
others played at games outside. 

As soon as the edge was taken off 
their appetite they fell to yarning. 
Cella sat curled up on the sill of the 
new addition house and listened. Her 
father was yarning now and the 
group was still, listening attentively. 

“Well, as I was sayin’,” Freeman 
continued, “last week I had a job to 
do at the sawmill an’ I thought Id 
take a short cut through the piney 
woods. I tuk my old cypress club, jest 
in case I met a b’ar or a hant. I hadn’t 
gone fur when, quick like, I felt 
somethin’ strike the stick—so hard 
hit nigh knocked hit clean outen my 
hand. Well, I looked down, an’ thar 
was the biggest ole buster of a rat- 
tlesnake ever I did see, with his fangs 
caught fast in the wood. I knocked 
him loose an’ hit him a lick, then I 
hung him over a big gallberry bush. 
He was so long his head an’ tail 
dragged for nigh on a yard on each 
side. On I went, keerless like, 
a-singin’ an’ a-whistlin’, but soon I 
noticed that somethin’ ailed my old 
club, it was so big and heavy like. 









“ 


‘Great catawampus!’ says I, ‘that 
snake was so powerful pizen hit’s 
effected my club; hit’s all swelled 
like.’ An’ ’t was so! Come time I got 
to the mill, I war a-draggin’ the big- 
gest cypress log ever come outen the 
swamp, so I had it cut up for rail- 
road ties an’ sold ’em in Waycross. 
The man as bought ’em said they’d 
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line near a mile o’ track, an’ he’d 
guarentee that I’d get a right smart 
heap of money. But I bin done outen 
my lawful rights an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
have the law on him. ’Cause this 
mornin’ I got a piece of writin’ sayin’ 
as how it come an’ rained on the 
track; an’ the pizen in the ties got so 
weak they shrunk up, like. So they 
sold ’em for toothpicks, an’ sent me 
a dime.” Loud yells and guffaws 
greeted this bit of wit, but Freeman 
sat with a grave face. It’s not fitten 
to laugh at your own humor. 

A loud yodel from the landing an- 
nounced strangers, and Freeman an- 
swered. Old Fiddler opened the gate 
and came in. A tall, swaggering boy 
accompanied him. Freeman rose to 
met them. 

“Howdy, mens. Come an’ et.” 

“Thanky, thanky. We et. Howdy, 
ma’am, an’ you, Miss Cella. My, ye 
git sweeter every day. This here is 
Pompano Joe, from the Gulf. He’s a 
right smart hand with a banjo, so I 
brung him for a little jangle.” 

Instantly the crowd began to pair, 
and four couples took their places. 
Old Fiddler and his helpers played 
on and on. 

The room was full of light and 
laughter and dust from the flying 
feet of the dancing couples, four to 
a square. The deep shouts of the men 
were pierced with the shrill cries of 
the women, who followed their part- 
ners briskly, in perfect time to the 


music. The fiddlers played furiously. * 


S’lute yer pardners. Bow politely, 
That’s the motion, through an’ through. 

The men stamped their feet in a 
complicated shuffle and Snake Wo- 
man kicked off her shoes, growing 
tight on her corns, without losing a 
beat of the music. Freeman yelled: 
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Swing yer corners, hop up lightly, 
Hail Ameriky! Hallaloo! 

The dancers flung themselves back 
and forth across the floor, sweat 
pouring down their faces, the beat 
of their feet shaking the house to its 
foundations. Partners swung the 
nearest right and left. 


‘ Fust foot forward, keep her diggin’, 


Now ye sashay back again! 
Never mind yer ragged riggin’ 
So ye kiver naked skin. 

The ladies skipped merrily, while 
the men on the corners danced, 
hopped, and stamped, everyone ex- 
pressing the way he felt, but all com- 
ing together on the final beat that 
marked the time. Now all the danc- 
ers sang together: 

Lawsy, awsy. Look at Sweeter. 

That gal swings a soople toe. 

Crack yer heels thar, Bud, an’ meet 
her, 

Bow an’ smile an’ so-and-so. 

The set ended. The crowd went 
outdoors to cool off. Old Fiddler 
struck up “Cotton-eyed Joe,” nod- 
ding to Pompano Joe from the Gulf 
to sing. Pompano reached out an arm 
and grabbed Cella away from her 
partner. And as he danced, he sang: 
Cotton-eyed Joe, with a tune for the 

South, 
Everywhere I go, I hear his big mouth. 
Promenade, oh, Promenade! 
I'd a-bin married twenty years ago 
If it hadn’t a-bin for knock-kneed, 
Cotton-eyed Joe. 
Promenade, oh, Promenade! 


Then the fiddler struck up a fa- 
vorite with old and young and Pom- 
pano Joe cried out: “It’s sweet as a 
mockin’-bird in courtin’ time,” and 
sang the ballad through, substitut- 
ing Cella’s name for that of the girl 
in the song. 

After this Pompano Joe was a 
great favorite. All the girls looked 
at him longingly and begged him to 
sing again. He sprang into the center 
of the cleared floor and sang and cut 
capers like a courtin’ gobbler. He 
dared the young men to dance him 
down and threw his heels around in 
the Hook and Line. At last he danced 
Short Dog to the tune of “Sugar in 
the Gourd.” 

Sugar in the gourd, 

Gourd on the ground. 

Way to git it out 

Is to roll the gourd around. 

And the crowd accepted him as one 
of them, shouting their approval. 

All too soon the fiddles, muted, 
Played the goodnight song of the 
swampland: 

Run along, John, or I’ll tell yer pappy 
The way ye’ve bin a-courtin’. 





Reprinted from Suwanee River, by 
Cecile Hulse Matschat, by permission 
of Farrar & Rinehart, publishers. 
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BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


UTOBIOGRAPHIES and personal 


experiences of people still on the 
front page of our newspapers always 
have timeliness and often value. This 
month I can introduce you to a varied 
group of such books. They are all by 
famous fliers, but that is about all they 
have in common; you could scarcely 
find more different books. 

That’s My Story (Dutton, $1.50) is 
by Douglas (“Wrong-Way”) Corrigan, 
the lad who steered his plane by the 
wrong end of the compass and found 
himself in Ireland instead of Cali- 
fornia. Well, that’s his story, and Ill 
admit the details he gives of the jour- 
ney do make it sound convincing— 
especially as they come at the climax 
of a first-hand account of the sort of 
life in which apparently anything can 
happen. This is indeed a typical “suc- 
cess-story,” if not from rags to riches, 
at least from selling papers in San An- 
tone to riding up Broadway in a bliz- 
zard of ticker-tape and the thunder of 
New York’s applause. 

The Story of the Winged-S (Dodd- 
Mead, $5) is the history of the Sikorsky 
plane, by its inventor and developer, 
Igor Sikorsky. It goes from the very 


beginnings of aviation to the present 
day; indeed, it begins before the be- 
ginnings, for it opens with a vivid 
dream of flying that he had as a boy 
in 1900 and its realization in the test 
flight of the American Clipper thirty- 
one years after. 

Alone, by Richard E. Byrd (Putnam, 
$2.50), rises to greater heights; indeed, 
it would be hard for an altimeter to 
register them. This is the record, kept 
with rigorous fidelity, of the months 
he spent altogether alone at the Ad- 
vance Base in the Antarctic, making 
necessary observations on weather 
conditions and climate. It amounts to 
a study of the effect of solitude upon 
the human spirit, and of the resistance 
of the human spirit to the terrible tests 
of cold, silence, pain, desperate illness 
and expected death, all beating upon 
the body and soul of a man utterly 
alone. What he brought out of that icy 
silence, what he learned there of life 
and death and faith and determination 
not to die — these could scarcely be 
expressed with greater simplicity and 
force. 

As everyone seems to be reading 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s Listen! the 
Wind (Harcourt Brace, $2.50) and as 
I have already spoken of it, I need not 
speak of it further now, but it could 
not be altogether omitted from a list 
like this. It is the most beautifully 
written of all. Study it for style, for 
the lucidity that comes from losing 
every trace of self - consciousness or 
vain striving. 








WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


1. What De They Mean? 


Underline the correct synonym for 
each of the following words. Answers 
on page 34. 
quaver—to shake; to quarrel; a receptacle 

for arrows 
venerable—open to attack; filled with a 


desire for revenge; worthy of reverence”™ 


comely—comic or ludicrous; courteous; 
good-looking « 

incessant—filled with incense; unspoiled; 
continuous « 

ominous—a large public vehicle; threaten- 
ing eVil; having infinite knowledge 

dominate—to rule’ a schoolmaster; having 
to do with a dominion 

constellation—amazed terror; a confer- 
ence; a group of fixed stars ¢ 

digression—a deviation; a discussion; an 
argument 


2. How to Tell Word Twins Apart 
By Gretta Baker 

Here is the game of “Word Twins.” 
The dictionary calls them “homonyms” 
—words that sound alike but have dif- 
ferent spellings and different mean- 
ings. Fill in the right pair of words. 

eer of the school is re- 
garded by all asa manof.......... 

2. The cabinet in which I keep the 
é Gataeaune es is ......... and cannot be re- 
moved from the office. 

RF viesdaecds for the new hotel is 


ery reres embers cast a ruddy 
glow about the room, ........ the faded 
tapestry to a ruby red. 





S.. AMO. .ccséces of survivors pene- 
trated to the very ......... of the enemy’s 
defense. 

Mee ie aids ake of small birds were at- 


tracted to the garden by the brightly- 
CRI .o.0:6: ec a.0ncdee 


7. The conductor’s ......... to the solo- 
ist Was @ GENE ....cces. to a brilliant 
performance. 

ee of all disputed territory 


to the government was voted by a special 
sale eaeed of Congress. 

9. All ships scheduled for the world 
‘sees are manned by American ........ 

Se eer to Mount Everest was 
undertaken with the full ......... of the 
government. 

11. The subway ......... under the 
East River, linking the ......... of Brook- 
lyn and Manhattan. 

12. The guard discovered the ......... 
hiding in. the ......... of the church. 

13. As a member of the City ........., 
may I question the ......... for the de- 
fense? 

14. The delicately carved ......... on 
the side of the building was damaged dur- 
ing the winter .......... 

15. The shipment of bananas unloaded 


PL” Renee was subject to a govern- 
MOE nk sod ca sine 

16. The actor wearing a long ......... 
waited in the wings for his .......... 

ae eee music her- 
alded the arrival of the field .......... 

PPro at Washington is near 


the center of the national .......... 





Reprinted from the radio program Town 
Talk, and from Better English, by permis- 
sion of the author. 
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To Round Table Contributors 


By Charlotte Van de Water 
Round Table Editor 


WANT to write. But what shall 

I write? And how shall I write 

it? Aye, there’s the rub, for older 
writers who may not admit it as well 
as for Round Table contributors who 
sometimes do. I do not know the pre- 
cise answers, but reading contribu- 
tions to the Round Table has given 
me a few ideas I’d like to pass on to 
you, the contributors. 

I am beginning to think that some 
students write free verse instead of 
rhyme because they believe it easier. 
When a thing looks easy, though, 
there is almost always a catch. 

It is true that in free verse rhymes 
are not obligatory in certain places. 
A definite rhythm is not demanded. 
But there is a catch. 

Here are two lines from a free 
verse poem which won first prize in 
the Scholastic Literary Awards last 
year. 

The florid, left-over silk billowing on 
the sidewalk from cardboard car- 
tons, 

Balloon poppies, opulent roses spilling 
over the pavement. 

Do you hear the rhyming sound of 
il in silk billowing? And of car in 
cardboard cartons? And of op in pop- 
pies opulent? Do you hear the re- 
peated sound of 1? Of c in cardboard 
cartons? Of p in poppies, opulent, 
spilling and pavement? Do you hear 
the light i sounds mingling with the 
full, rich o sounds in the first line to 
give the effect of the light, lavish 
silk? Do you hear the o sounds in the 
second line? And of course you see 
the bright colors of the pictures. 

In good free verse, as in all good 
poetry, every word is important and 
must be chosen with care. The pre- 
cise meaning, the appropriate or mu- 
sical sound, the picture suggested,— 
a consideration of all these factors in 
every word we use helps to make a 
good poem. And the care this neces- 
sitates is, of course, the catch. 

You may still prefer to write free 
verse. Rhymes, pleasing in sound 
though they are, stand accused today 
on many scores. They stampede the 
writer into saying what he does not 
mean. They force him to invert his 
sentence structure. The old rhymes 
have been overworked, and new ones 
which are appropriate are hard to 
find. 

Yet, in spite of these accusations, 
I have noticed too that a student who 
forces upon himself the necessity of 
rhyme often writes better poetry, 
more compact and vigorous lines, in 
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consequence. We value lines when 
we have to work hard over them. We 
cram them with ideas, making each 
line carry its full freight of thought, 
and this makes good writing. 

Free verse has its merits, however. 
Write it, but do not make the writ- 
ing too easy. Above all, do not write 
unrhymed lines in a conventional 
rhythm that leads the reader to ex- 
pect rhyme. You probably know the 
disappointing and frustrating lim- 
erick: 

There once was a young man of Key, 
Who was stung one day by a wasp. 
When they said, “Does it hurt?” 

He replied, “Not at all. 

I thought all the time ’twas a hornet.” 
Don’t you want to rise and shout, 
“In the second line say ‘Bee! Bee! 
Bee!’”’ That is the way I feel when 
I read a contribution which promises 
to rhyme, and doesn’t. 

Many contributions, both prose 
and poetry, are written about home, 
about love, about mother, about flow- 
ers, about our country, about the 
seasons of the year This is natural. 
We write about that which tugs 
hardest at our hearts. But many 
other people have felt these emotions 
as keenly as we have, and have writ- 
ten about these subjects. When we 
try to express our feelings, then, we 
are competing with the greatest 
writers of all time, besides innumer- 
able lesser ones. The result is that 
we steal ideas and expressions in 
spite of the best intentions. 

It is possible, of course, still to be 
original about even a subject so bat- 
tered with much handling as spring. 
There is a lyric by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay which you probably know: 


Spring rides no horses down the hill 
But comes on foot, a goose girl still, 
And all the lovely things there be 
Come simply, so it seems to me.* 


Probably no one else has pictured 
spring in just this way. 

But beware of spring! Beware of 
rosy dawn, and starry eyes, and 
pearly teeth, and shady nooks, and 
a home from which we never-more 
will roam, and a thousand other ex- 
pressions which anyone will recog- 
nize instantly. 

Mythological references, too, have 
been overworked. We may still jus- 
tifiably refer to a god or a myth if by 
doing so we clarify or emphasize 





*From The Harp Weaver and Other 
Poems, published by Harper & Brothers. 
Copyright, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 








our thought. We still like Byron‘s 
picture of the lost glory of Rome: 
“The Niobe of nations! There she 
stands!”’ But our admiration does not 
mean that we should call the dawn 
Aurora every time we mention it. 
But now you probably feel like an- 
other songster, poor Tommy Tucker, 
who couldn’t marry without any wife 
and who couln’t cut his bread without 
any knife. How can you write if the 
themes closest to your heart are the 
most difficult, the loveliest words the 
most hackneyed? Well, poets are 
writing every day—simple, straight- 
forward verse about old, familiar 
subjects, which nevertheless does not 
say the familiar thing in the familiar 
phrases. One of the tricks is to make 
pictures instead of generalized state- 
ments. What idea could be older than 
this in a poem by Padraic Colum? 


O to have a little house, 

To own the hearth and stool and all! 

The heaped up sod upon the fire, 

The pile of turf against the wall! 

To have a clock with weights and 
chains 

And pendulum swinging up and down! 

A dresser filled with shining delph 

Sprinkled with white and blue and 
brown! + 


Yet this is modern poetry and good 
poetry. It is filled with pictures of 
everyday, commonplace things in an 
Irish cottage, but they are not the 
pictures long associated with poems 
about home—the group around the 
evening fire, Mother waiting at the 
door, etc. The poem sounds utterly 
sincere. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that poets who write in hack- 
neyed phrases are necessarily insin- 
cere; it means only that since they 
parrot the language of others we 
cannot tell whether they are sincere 
or not, and so our hearts remain un- 
touched. 

Another trick is to find new meta- 
phors for old ideas, as Miss Millay 
does in the lines I quoted. If you can 
do this, if you can find new, convinc- 
ing and appropriate metaphors, then 
you are really and truly. a poet. 

‘It is best though to find new ideas 
if we can. Look about you, and write, 
not what other writers have said, but 
what you have yourself seen. 





+ From Wild Earth, by Padraic Colum, by 
permission of the-Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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Without Words 


A Story by Elliott Merrick 


and stopped, head back, his rifle 

in one mitten, his ax in the other. 
Below him spread the river, ice- 
locked between the hills. A mile 
across, the birch bluffs were turning 
blue in the twilight. 

He was not given to poetic fancies, 
for that is not the way of a Scotch- 
Eskimo trapper alone in the middle 
of Labrador. Nevertheless, it touched 
him always, coming out to the river 
after days and nights in the spruces 
to the east, following brooks and 
nameless chains of lakes that didn’t 
lead anywhere, plowing through wil- 
low tangles and up and down wooded 
hills. It gave him a feeling of spa- 
ciousness, like stepping out of doors 
to see the broad river again, sweep- 
ing out of sight between the hills. The 
river was a known thread that joined 
him to the nearest trapper fifty miles 
downstream. The river was the road 
to home and to his wife, Luce. 

It was nine weeks now since the 
day in September when his canoe and 
the others from Turner’s Harbor had 
swung off from the wharf and begun 
the upstream battle. The crowd had 
and the double-barreled 
shotguns split the air in the old-time 
farewell, Boomboom . . . and a pause 
to load . . . Boom, saying, ‘“Good- 
by ... Luck.” Then the trappers 
floating on the river in their loaded 
canoes raised their guns and fired 
One answering shot, “Luck.” They 
Picked up their paddles and disap- 
peared around the point, to be gone 
five months. Sometimes, even when 
they’d passed around the point and 
the town was lost, they could still 
hear the guns, Boomboom . . . Boom, 
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like a last calling. It gave a fellow - 


something to remember way off here 
where you didn’t hear a thing much 
except your own voice. 

It would be pretty near three 
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months yet before he’d be home with 
his fur to Luce, he was thinking as 
he scrambled down the bank and 
legged it along the ice for “the 
house.” This cabin had a window, 
and a door with ninges, a good tight 
roof of birck bark, and, within, such 
luxuries as a sleeping bag, which his 
tiny log-tilts back in the woods had 
not. 

It was nearly dark when he got 
there, but not too dark to see in the 
cove the print of strange snowshoes. 
And by the point where the current 
flowed fast and the ice was thin, 
somebody had been chopping a water 
hole. 

“Hello,” he called to the cabin. 

From the ridge came a silvery, 
mocking “hello,” and faintly, seconds 
later, a distant hello across the river, 
the echo of the echo. Jan crossed the 
cove bent double, studying the 
tracks. There were three of them, a 
big pair of snowshoes and two 
smaller pairs. The smaller snowshoes 
had been dragging in a stick of fire- 
wood from alongshore—the women. 

Jan threw off his bag and hurried 
into the cabin. Nobody made snow- 
shoes of that pattern but Mathieu 
Susaka-shish, the Seven Islands In- 
dian. Nobody but Mathieu knew this 
cabin was here. He and his wife and 
daughter had come last year and 
begged a little tea and sugar. Now 
they had been here again with their 
Indian idea that food belongs to any- 
body who is hungry. Dirty dogs! 
Where three fifty-pound bags of 
flour had been hanging, only two 
hung now. They had dripped candle 
grease onto his bunk and left his big 
meat kettle unwashed. He dove 
under the bunk and pulled out his 
food boxes. They’d made off with 
some of his split peas and a few of 
his beans, a handful of candles too. 
They had sliced a big ‘chunk of 



























salt pork neatly down the middle. 

In a frenzy of rage he ripped open 
his fur-bag. Every skin was there, 
and in addition, a black and shining 
otter skin lay crosswise on his 
bundles of mink and marten, fox 
and ermine. He held it up and blew 
the hair and felt its thickness and its 
length, stroking its blue-black luster. 
It was a prize, it would bring sixty 
dollars, perhaps. But the sight of it 
made him angrier than before. 

“So!” he muttered. “Mathieu thinks 
one miserable skin of fur pays me 
for my grub, eh?” He lit a candle, 
and his hand was trembling with 
rage. From now on he’d be half-hun- 
gry all the time, and hunting meat 
when he ought to be tending the trap 
line. He thought of his wife and the 
blankets, and the windows, and the 
boat and nets and the new stove they 
needed at home. This was his whole 
year’s earnings, these five months 
in the bush. And Mathieu thought 
he could steal the grub that made it 
possible, eh? He thought he could 
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come every year and fit himself out, 
likely. 

Jan took his rifle and emptied the 
Magazine. It was only one bag of 
flour—but still, there were men way 
off here in the country who’d died 
for lack of a cupful, yes, a spoonful 
Slowly he reloaded with the soft- 
nosed cartridges he had always kept 
for caribou, heretofore. Would he 
tell Luce, would he ever be able to 
forget that somewhere back in the 
ridges, by some secret little lake that 
no one knew, he had shot three In- 
dians and stuffed them through the 
ice? Didn’t the Bible say, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth? 

There was bannock bread to bake 
and fur to be skinned. It was nearly 
midnight when he stoked up the 
stove and rolled in on the bunk for 
the last good sleep he expected to 
know for a while. At five o’clock in 
the starlight he was out on the river 
shore with a candle lantern made out 
of a baking-powder can, examining 
tracks. The polished, shallow trench 
which their two toboggans had left 
was so plain that a child could have 
followed it. Mathieu was ahead, tak- 
ing long steps, hurrying. The two 
women were behind, hauling their 
toboggan in double harness, tandem- 
fashion. One of them fell and left the 
print of her knee going down the 
bank. Jan smiled as though he had 
seen it and heard her mutter. 

He followed their track across the 
river to the top of a draw between 
two bare hills. There in the sunrise 
he turned and looked back at the 
ice sparkling with frost in the soft 
golden light, spotted with long blue 
shadows of the hills. As he plunged 
downhill into the thick country to 
the north he had an ominous feeling 
that he was leaving something. 
Maybe Mathieu would ambush him; 
it would be an easy thing to do on 
a track like this. Would Mathieu 
guess that he was being chased? 

Jan studied the track, uncon- 
sciously noting every detail. Here 
in this book of the snow he might 
perhaps read Mathieu’s thoughts, 
even a warning of an ambush. In- 
dians were smart in the woods. Did 
he really think he could out-track 
an Indian hunter? 

“By the Lord Harry, I can have 
a try,” he whispered to himself. 

Two mornings ago it was, that they 
passed through here under the firs, 
across that little brook. Two days 
was not much stast for them. They 
had sleds and he had none. Mathieu 
had to break trail, while he had 
their hard frozen track to walk on. 
They had all their winter gear, their 
blankets and kettles, their tin stove 
and tent, traps, trout nets probably. 





He had nothing but the game bag 
on his back, nine cakes of bread, tea 
and sugar, rifle and ax, a single 
blanket. The chances were he could 
travel twice as fast as they. 

He passed their first fire, where 
they had stopped to boil tea and 
had thrown the tea leaves on the 
embers. The tea leaves were frozen 
stiff. 

All day he swung on, parting the 
boughs where the spruces were 
thick, slipping through them as ef- 
fortlessly as a weasel, trotting down 
all the hills with a tireless shuffle, 
trotting again where the way was 
level and »pen. Once he stopped for 
ten minutes to sit on a log and munch 
dry bread, light his pipe, and swing 
on. It was frosty, and the edges of 
his fur cap grew white with his 
breathing. 

Before sunset he had long passed 
their first night’s camp. Through the 
semi-darkness of early twilight he 
pressed on, following the hardness 
of their track more by touch than 
by sight. In the starlight he made 
his fire and boiled tea in a ravine by 
a brook. Here and there a tree 
snapped with the frost. The brook 
murmured under the ice. On the 
western hill a horn owl was hooting. 


Every hour he woke with the 
cold, threw on more wood, turned 
over and slept again. Around three 
o’clock he woke and could not sleep 
again. He sat hunched in the blanket, 
looking into the fire, thinking what 
a fool he was. He should be on the 
trap line, not here. He had not come 
up the river so far away to waste 
time chasing Indians around the 
hills.. Already he was hungry and 
wished he had brought more food. 
It was too bad he couldn’t just shoot 
Mathieu, but it would be no use to 
leave the women to wander around 
and starve. At the thought of actually 
squeezing the trigger and seeing 
them drop, he shuddered. 

By half past four he had boiled 
his tea and eaten, and was picking 
his way along the track again. He 
should have rested another hour, he 
knew; it was so slow in the darkness. 
But he could not rest, though he was 
tired. He wanted to get it over with. 
Probably they would not bleed 
much; it was so cold. 

The Indians were still heading 
northwest. Likely they were bound 
for the hundred-mile lake, Pan- 
chikamats, not far from the head- 
waters of streams that flowed into 
Hudson’s Bay. Mathieu would feel 
safe there. And he would be, too. 
It was much farther than Jan could 
track him, with only three days’ 
grub in the bag. 

In the morning he passed their 


second night’s camp. By noontime he 
had come to the edge of a big, oval 
marsh that was about six miles wide 
at its narrowest. On its barren floor 
there were occasional clumps of 
dead sticks, juniper and fir, no higher 
than a man’s head, the firs rotten and 
falling, the junipers gaunt and wind- 
carved. Compared to its bleak, dead 
savagery the greenwoods borders 
‘seemed sociable and friendly and 
snug. As the merciless northwest 
wind had stunted and killed the 
trees, so it could shrivel and kill a 
man if it caught him out there in a 
blizzard. 

The trail was dim and wind- 
scoured. A mile out and there was 
nothing but the dully shining spots 
the sleds had polished; two miles 
out and Mathieu was veering off to 
the east, deviating now from his 
northwest course. 

The marks petered out entirely, 
heading, at the last, straight east. If 
Mathieu were really heading north- 
west, the blue notch at the marsh’s 
far end was the natural way for him. 
Then why, in the middle of the 
marsh, did he swing off for the steep 
ridges to the east? 

Jan trotted about in a circle, slap- 
ping his mittens together and pound- 
ing the toes that were aching in his 
moccasins. The drifting snow slid by 
like sand, rising in little eddies as 
the wind rose. 

He stopped and stood with his back 
to the wind, leaning against it. 
Mathieu, he figured, wanted to go 
through the blue notch, but it was 
too plain. He knew his track could 
be picked up there first thing. So he 
cut off in the middle of the marsh, 
thinking there’d be no mark of it 
left. Mathieu had just made a little 
circle-round, and was now right on 
down the valley. With the women 
hauling sleds, they couldn’t get along 
in those hills. They’d have to strike 
the valley. 

Jan picked up his game bag and 
trotted off toward the now-invisible 
notch. Lord Harry, he was hungry. 
In the wind he felt like singing; the 
wind drowned sound, sang a song 
of its own, saved a man from feeling 
that the miles of quiet woods were 
listening. He roared in a strong bari- 
tone: 


Oh we seen the strangest sights of far- 
off lands, 

And we conquered stormy winds and 
stinging foam, 

But the be-e-est is to see the chee-eery 
lights of ho-o-ome. 


The drift had obscured the shores 
now, and he was as though alone in 
the middle of a white sea, snow 
above, below, and on all sides. But 
he did not think of it. The wind was 
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compass enough for him and had 
been since boyhood. 

He clasped his gun and ax in the 
crook of one elbow, put his curled 
mitts up around his mouth, and 
imitated a mouth organ, hunching 
up his shoulders and swinging his 
body, dancing on his snowshoes in 
the gale. 

At dusk, miles beyond the blue 
notch, he picked up the Indians’ 
track again. He glowed with the 
warmth of a hunter’s pride. They’d 
never get away now; they were 
doomed unless it snowed. 


Amile farther on they had camped, 
and there he camped too. There was 
still a faint warmth in the depths of 
their ashes. But the sight of a bundle 
lashed in the low branches of a 
spruce made him pause. It was a 
hairy caribou skin, a big trout net, 
and a heavyish iron Dutch oven. So, 
they were lightening loads, were 
they? They knew they were being 
tracked then. How did they know? 

Jan sat on the fir brush of their 
tent site and thought about it. They 
didn’t know, they couldn’t know. 
Mathieu was just playing safe, that 
was all, announcing, if he should be 
followed, that he was still a-drivin’ 
’er for all he was worth, bluffing a 
pursuer, trying to say, “I know I am 
being followed’’—just in case he 
should be followed. Mathieu would 
go on for a week, get his women set 
in a good camp, then circle back, 
hunting as he came, and pick up his 
stuff again. 

That’s what you think, Mathieu. 

That night he ate another half a 
bannock, only half when he could 
80 easily have eaten three whole ones. 
What a fool he was to have traveled 
so light. If, by some mischance, he 
didn’t catch them now, he’d be 
stranded off here with nothing to 
eat. 

Rolled in his blanket and their 
caribou robe, he had the best sleep 
yet. It was risky. He had his gun be- 
side him. For why couldn’t Mathieu 
come back tonight as well as in a 
week? All about was the ring of 
darkness; here was the firelight. 
What a perfect mark to shoot at. Yes, 
but Mathieu wouldn’t shoot him. 
Why, Mathieu’s father used to camp 
on the shore at Turner’s Harbor in 
the summertime years ago. Mathieu’s 
cousin used to wrestle with Jan by 
the hour, and Mathieu himself had 
been in the foot races they ran on 
the beach by the blue, cool bay long 
ago. 

He sat and poked at the fire. 
Mathieu wouldn’t shoot you, he was 
thinking, but you’d shoot Mathieu. 
Mathieu would steal his grub, but he 
Wwouldn’t steal Mathieu’s grub. Head 
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in hands, he rocked to and fro, be- 
wildered and hating this mental 
tangle. Oh, if Mathieu only hadn’t 
come along at all; if only Mathieu 
hadn’t taken a whole bag of flour, 
he would be so glad for Mathieu. 

He settled it this way; if Mathieu 
wants to come along and shoot me 
tonight, let him, that’s good luck for 
Mathieu; but if Mathieu doesn’t, 
maybe Mathieu will get shot himself 
tomorrow night. 

The stars paled and the east grayed 
the same as on other mornings. Jan 
did not set ouf until there was a little 
light. It would be so easy for Mathieu 
to wait hidden by the track. 

He walked with his cap on the 
side, exposing one ear, and when that 
ear began to freeze he tilted his cap 
and uncovered the other. Every mile 
he stopped and listened mouth open, 
holding his breath. Late in the fore- 
noon as he stood examining a small 
valley thick with willows and 
boulders, he was conscious from the 
corner of his eye that a tuft of snow 
was slipping down the face of a gray 
boulder off to the left. Was somebody 
behind there? He turned and ran, 
dodging through the trees. Skirting 
the end of the willows, he stealthily 
approached the trail farther on. No, 





no one had been there. It must have 
been a willow twig brushing the rock 
in the breeze. Here were the three 
prints, just the three prints, Ma- 
thieu’s almost indistinguishable un- 
der the women’s and the sleds’. The 
women had given up hauling tan- 
dem. They took turns single, and 
when they changed places Mathieu 
didn’t wait for them. They had to 
run a little to catch up, poor things. 
Luce could never have hauled like 
that. 

As he tramped, he got to thinking 
of the otter skin Mathieu had left. 
It was funny the way Indian hunters 
would take food. They’d been 
hunters for so many ages they 
thought a bag of flour, like a caribou, 
was anybody’s who needed it. But 
they wouldn’t steal fur. Indians! 
They were like a necessary evil, they 
were like children. It would be bet- 
ter if they did steal fur and left the 
grub alone. They could pack grub as 
well as anybody, but they were too 
lazy. They let the trappers wear 
themselves to skin and bone strug- 
gling up the river in a canoe loaded 
to the gunwales, risking their lives 
for it in the white rapids, lugging 
their loads up The Great Bank, a 
mile long and steeper than the bridge 
of Satan’s own nose, breaking their 
backs for it across twelve miles of 
swamps and brooks and slippery 
rocks on the Grand Portage where 
the tumplines pulled their hair out by 
the roots and they carried till their 
eyes turned black and their trem- 
bling knees sagged under them. And 
then—then the Indians came along 
and helped themselves as though 
flour were worth no more up here 
than down on the bay shore. 

They won’t help themselves to my 
grub, Jan thought grimly. Some day 
I’ll come back to the house maybe 
and find it cleaned right out. And 
what about me, living on jay’s legs 
and moss till I fall in the snow and 
die? 

The sky was growing deeper gray, 
darkness coming early. The air was 
chill with a suspicion of dampness. 
Come a big batch of snow to cover 
their track and make the walking 
back heavy, he’d be in a fine fix with 
no food. He smelled the wind, and it 
smelled like snow. Before dark it 
began to fall, and at dark he still 
had not caught them. Must be get- 
ting weak, he thought ruefully. He’d 
set some rabbit snares tonight. Or 
maybe he’d get a partridge. And 
maybe he wouldn’t. 

He stood on the shore of a little 
lake and leaned against a tree, un- 
certain. With the new snow and the 
dark, there was only the barest sign 
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HAT have Benny Goodman, 
Toscanini, Hiyo Silver, Lily 
Pons, and Charlie McCarthy 
in common? That’s not a ques- 
tion from Information, Please — it 
wouldn’t stump any expert. The an- 
swer, of course, is that they have us, 
the radio listeners. Any dial twiddler 
would know that. And, since most of 
us are dial twiddlers here’s a sub- 
ject we all have in common too. Be- 
ginning now, with this issue, Schol- 
astic is going to devote a page once 
a month to a discussion of this twen- 
tieth century magic that has invaded 
our homes and our lives and done so 
much to entertain us, to inform us, 
to distract us, to aggravate us, and 
on one notable occasion this past fall, 
to scare us out of our wits. 
Unfortunately there aren’t any 
previews in radio, so we can’t listen 
to programs before they are released 
on the air and tell you what’s good 
and what isn’t, the way we handle a 
movie page. Neither is there much 
point in printing a calendar of what’s 
coming up in the next few weeks 
(for those details see your local 
newspaper). All we can do is to 
judge programs on past perform- 
ance and point out what proposed 
programs sound worth the time it 
takes to listen to them. (If our ad- 
vice is bad, you can turn the dial.) 


Hall of Fame for 1938 
January is a fine time to look back 
over the past twelve months and 
pick out the Men of the Year in radio 
for 1938. For this we have five nomi- 
nations to make: one in music; one 
in news comment; one in the quiz 
department; one among radio come- 
dians; and of course one in swing. 

We nominate Arturo Toscanini, 
whose series of concerts with the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra started a 
year ago and provided thousands of 
music lovers with a reason for not 
making any dates away from a radio 
for Saturday nights. This series was 
definitely a new high in magnificent 
music, magnificently played. This is 
one reason why we chose Mr. Tos- 
canini as one of the biographical sub- 
jects for our new pamphlet, Watch 
Your P.Q. He resumes his concerts 
this month. 

We nominate H. V. Kaltenborn for 
his extraordinary broadcasts as news 
commentator for Columbia during 
the Czechoslovakian crisis. The re- 
markable thing about his perform- 
ance was that, speaking extempo- 
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Franklin P. Adams, better known as “F. P. A.,” one of the star pupils of Information, 
Please, and Clifton Fadiman, of the New Yorker, the “teacher” on the same program. 


raneously, sometimes from sketchy 
notes and sometimes from no notes 
at all, his sentences came out whole 
and unhesitatingly, formed them- 
selves into paragraphs, and marched 
on to a well-rounded finish, as 
smoothly.as if they’d been read from 
prepared script. (We are glad to be 
able to note here that starting the 
first of the year Mr. Kaktenborn will 
have a fifteen-minute program every 
Sunday night at 10:30 E.S.T. over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
It’s called Kaltenborn Comments. 
And in a forthcoming issue of Schol- 
astic we plan to publish a personal 
interview with Mr. Kaltenborn.) 

Next we cite that new constella- 
tion in the radio heavens—Informa- 
tion, Please, which burst on us late 
last spring and quickly became a 
favorite all over the country. It’s 
hard to say who of this group is the 
wittiest — Clifton Fadiman, F. P. 
Adams, Oscar Levant, or John 
Kieran, but we bet our office type- 
writer most of you would like to 
know as much about assorted sub- 
jects from Shakespeare to birds as 
Mr. Kieran does. And did you ever 
feel smarter than when you knew an 
occasional answer that stumps those 
experts? Information, Please is heard 
on Tuesday nights at 8:30 E.S.T. 
over an NBC network. 

See that new star on the comedy 
horizon? That’s Robert Benchley, and 
he’s our new hero among funny men. 
It’s strange it’s taken the radio peo- 
ple this long to see that Benchley’s 
wit and voice were made for the air- 
waves. His “Bounding Broomstick” 
is one of our favorite modes of travel. 
He’s on at 10 o’clock (EST) Sunday 
nights, WABC. 

Our last man of the year is that 
swing king Benny Goodman. Is there 


any argument here? Is there any ar- 
gument about any of these five 
awards? Who are your candidates? 


SALUTE 

Finland was the first nation to ac- 
cept our invitation to participate in 
the New York World’s Fair “Salute of 
Nations” series which will be broad- 
cast Sunday afternoons from now until 
April 23. Jan Sibelius, renowned Fin- 
nish composer and one of the greatest 
musicians of our time, conducted the 
Helsingfors ‘Symphony Orchestra in 
his first international broadcast on 
New Year’s Day. At the same hour 
(1:30 to 2) on succeeding Sundays 
seventeen other nations represented by 
kings, queens, emperors, presidents and 
statesmen will send greetings to «the 
Fair and to our country. (WABC, WOR, 
WEAF) 


FABLES 

Save Sundays at 2:45 in the after- 
noon (WEAF) for the broadcast of 
Alfred Kreymborg’s new series of 
plays Fables in Verse. This series, 
which started January 8 and will run 
for ten consecutive Sundays, is written 
in simple ballad form, in which all the 
characters are animals, and the result 
is an amusing treatise on democracy 
dealing with our present-day problems. 


YOUTH FORUM 

The problems confronting young 
people in a great city will be discussed 
by high school students selected from 
city schools in a new series to start in 
February over NBC. The forum will 
present the viewpoint of these young 
people on such subjects as citizenship, 
recreation, housing etc. 


GREAT PLAYS 

Part II of the Study Manual for use 
in connection with the NBC Great Play 
series dealing with plays to be broad- 
cast from January 22 through May 7 
is now available. Address NBC, Radio 
City, New York. 
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15. Triple Feature 
Bv Gay Head 


The kind of a girl you’d like 

to date often, Phil decided. She 
didn’t expect a fellow a have a mil- 
lion dollars, or breeze up in a stream- 
lined roadster. In fact, it was Polly’s 
suggestion that they walk the five 
blocks from her house to the Arcade 
instead of taking the bus. And, when 
Phil had asked where she would like 
to sit in the theatre, Polly had an- 
swered gaily, “In the balcony, if you 
like. Then I can look down on all 
those glamorous Hollywood stars.” 
Some girl, Polly! 

Phil was glad he’d taken his 
mother to the movies a lot in his 
“younger days.” After practicing on 
Mom, he wasn’t afraid of doing the 
wrong thing now that he was tak- 
ing a girl—like Polly. When they 
reached the balcony, no usher was 
there, so Phil whispered, “Let’s wait 
a minute—until I get my cat eyes.” 
Good thing, because, otherwise, he’d 
probably have pushed Polly smack 
into somebody’s lap! After a few 
minutes, though, his eyes became ac- 
customed to the dark and he could 
see well enough to find two good 
seats in the center section. Of course, 
they had to crawl over a few dead 
bodies in order to get there. (Why 
couldn’t people move over, or rise— 
or, at least shift their feet back, in- 
stead of daring you to get across 
them?) And, although Phil and Polly 
both said “Pardon us, please,” as 
they started into the row of seats, 
both the Long-legged Man and the 
Fat Lady refused to budge. 

As soon as they were seated, Polly 
doffed her hat. Righto! Then the peo- 
ple in back wouldn’t have feathers 
bobbing up in the middle of the 
newsreels or the high top of her new 
hat poking up like the Alps in a 
travelogue of the Sahara Desert! 

Phil put his hat under the seat and 
folded his overcoat across his knees. 
Then he turned to Polly and helped 
remove her coat. “Like it around 
your shoulders?” he whispered. 

“Yes, thanks.” 

Phil settled back. Gee whillikins! 
Another one of those South Sea 
Island numbers. With some long- 
haired Hollywood hero talking pig- 
Latin to a “native” girl—probably 
“native” of Pumpkin Center! Was 
this the picture Polly had said she 
wanted to see? Oh, well. maybe girls 


P=: PENNY was okay. Very. 
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liked silly stuff. Boys would take a 
good Western, or a college football 
story, or a sea picture any day. He 
hoped there’d be a Mickey Mouse, 
or a March of Time, or something to 
stay awake for. Not much chance if 
it was a double-feature bill. Ho, 
hum! 


thought he recognized it. Yep, that 
was Speed Simpson’s guffaw, all 
right. 

“Whoo-whoo,” whoo-whooed 
Speed, and Phil felt a peanut bounce 
off his nose. Gee whiz, Speed and his 
crowd must have spotted him with 
Polly. The saps! Acting like taking 
a girl to the movies was something 
funny. Well, he’d fix ’em. Phil leaned 
over and picked up a couple of pea- 
nuts off the floor. Uh—oh! Polly. 
Maybe he’d better not egg Speed on. 
Phil dropped the peanuts to the 
floor. 

“Want to move? Go downstairs?” 
he asked Polly. 





“Aw, go sell your papers,” sneered Speed. But by the time he finished that sen- 
tence, the manager had grabbed him by the coat collar, and was dragging him out. 


There was no use trying to con- 
centrate on the film, anyhow. Not 
with those two girls back of them 
talking out loud. Funny, how some 
people paid money to see a show and 
then spent all of it -gabbing about 
some gossip column. 

The Girl Who Lisped was saying, 
“Ithunt he handthum?” 

And The Girl Who Underscored 
Everything: “Oh, definitely. Simp- 
ully di-vine. But would you ever 
think he’d go for that fatty? I wish 
he’d fall for the tall, willowy one. 
Oh—and guess what? She practical- 
ly lives off of carrots and rai-sins. 
And I read the other day A 

Whatever she “read the other day” 
was completely drowned out by loud 
laughter from the front row. Phil 





“No, just don’t pay any attention 
to them. They’1l stop.” 

Okay, but it was pretty tough just 
to sit there and take it—meek as a 
lamb. Of course, throwing things 
was silly — childish — just showing 
off. It reminded him of things gram- 
mar school kids did! 

Just then one of the peanuts in- 
tended for Phil bounced off the 
wrong nose. The Man in the Next 
Row got up. 

“Cut it out, down there, you young 
squirt,” he boomed out in a deep 
bass voice. 

The front row was suddenly very 
quiet, except that Phil thought he 
heard Speed say, “Aw, nerts!” 

But, evidently, The Man in the 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Statesmen 


FTER several years of discus- 
sion the newly designed 
Presidential Series of United 

States postage stamps has become a 
completed reality. It consists of thir- 
ty two units, the portraits of twenty- 
nine presidents no longer living be- 
ing portrayed, as well as those of 
Benjamin Franklin and Martha 
Washington, and a picture of the 
White House. All are reproduced on 
this and the facing page. 

On June 22, 1937, Edward Bruce 
announced that the U. S. Treasury 
would hold a national competition 
to obtain designs for the next regular 
series of postage stamps. There were 
more than 1100 entries in the con- 
test and the judging committee had 
no easy time in selecting the winners. 


By Frank L. Wilson 


in Stamps 


The first prize of $500 was awarded 
to Miss Elaine Rawlinson of New 
York City. Her design appears on the 
lc George Washington denomination 
and has been used through practi- 
cally the entire series. It has been 
widely acclaimed by artists as the 
most beautiful series. we have ever 
issued, and the simple designs, based 
chiefly on authentic busts, are strik- 
ingly effective. Most of the designing 
of the various values has been the 
work of William K. Schrage of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
The engraving of the portraits has 
been mostly done by Charles A. 
Brooks. 

The first stamp of the new series 
to make its appearance was the lc 
George Washington which was 



































placed on First Day sale April 25, 
1938. Each month there have been 
two to six of this series placed on 
First Day sale. 

It is interesting to note that the 
portrait of George Washington ap- 
pears on the lc value, whereas for 
many years past Benjamin Franklin 
has been accorded this privilege, but 
to keep Franklin in his place in the 
philatelic scale he was accorded the 
honor position on the %&c value of the 
new series. James Monroe was origi- 
nally scheduled to appear on the 


.4%c, but now appears on the 5c, 


which value is used for foreign post- 
age and will remind the world of the 
existence of the Monroe Doctrine. 





STAMPS 


“SENSATIONAL SIX” ene 
oy sti ea eee rs Sash 
eee a, ezeee 
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MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dont. 8, ° CAMDEN. NEW YORK 


3 TRIANGLES 36/595 .2hAMONe 
AND 4 AIRMAILS: 
Bhopal (India) Bolivia & other fine triangle; Costa Rica 
Diamond; Jubilee; Airs from Egypt; Mozambique, Ecuador 
& Syria. Big Pkt. Cuba, Chine, Brazil, Mexico, pur Brit. 
Cols., rare Borneo, Siam, P. I. & Congo. 6c to approval 
applicants. Eureka Stamp Co., Box 630-S, Burbank. Cal. 

15 Different China 


FREE COLLECTION! for name and ad- 


dress of teacher in charge of your stamp 
club if you ask for approvals. 
REIMERS .. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Denom- 1 . . First Da 
- “ Va y 
ination | Clo Subject Design Taken From of Sale 
Moc. Orange Benjamin Statue by James Earle Fraser, at Franklin In- | May 19, 1938 
Franklin stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
le. Green George Bust by Jean Antoine Houdon made in 1875, | April 25 
Washington now at Mount Vernon. 
14c. Brown Martha Bust by Mrs. L. MacDonald Fleeth, now in pos- | May 5 
Washington session of D. A. R. 
2c. Red John Adams Bust by Daniel Chester French, now in the U. S. | June 3 
Senate Gallery. 
3c. Purple Thomas Bust by Jean Antoine Houdon, now in Congres- | June 16 
Jefferson sional Library 
4c. Pink James Bust by F. William Sievers, in Virginia State | July 1 
Madison Capitol, Richmond, Va. : 
4c. Ebony White House Photograph made by the Bureau of Engraving | July 11 
Gray and Printing. 
5c. Blue James Monroe | Presidential medal furnished by the U. S. Mint. | July 21 
6c. Red- John Quincy Bust by John Cruckshanks King, now in U. S. | July 28 
Orange Adams Capitol. 
Te. Sepia Andrew Bust by Belle Kinney, now in Hall of Fame, | August 4 
Jackson New York, N. Y. 
8c. Olive Martin Bust by U. S J. Dunbar, now in U. S. Senate | August 11 
Van Buren Gallery. 
9c. Light William Henry | Bust by Chester Beach, now in Virginia State 
Pink Harrison Capitol, Richmond, Va. Augen 8 
10c. Salmon John Tyler Bust by Charles Keck, now in rotunda of Vir- 
ginia State Capitol, Richmond, Va. pner'S 
lic. Blue James K. Polk | Presidential medal prepared by the U. S. Mint. | september 8 
12¢. Lavender | Zachary Bust by F. William Siebers, in rotunda of State 
Taylor Capitol, Richmond, September = 
13¢. Green Millard Bust, now in the U. S. Senate. September 22 
Fillmore 
l4c. Blu Franklin Presidential medal furnished by the U. S. Mint. 
. Pierce Design by S. Ellis and Wilson. aehen 6 
15c. Gra James Bust by Henry Dexter, now in National Gallery 
— Buchanan of Art, Washington, D. C omer ® 
16c. Black Abraham Bust by Sarah Fisher Ames, now in U. S. Senate | october 20 
Lincoln Gallery. 
17c. Crimson | Andrew Bust by William C. McCauslen, in U. S. Senate | o¢tober 27 
Jackson Gallery. 
18c. Red Ulysses S. Statue by Franklin Simmons in rotunda of U. S. | November 3 
Brown Grant Capitol. 
19. Lilac Rutherford Presidential medal prepared by the U. S. Mint. 
B. Hayes Design by George Morgan. November 10 
20c. Dark James A. Presidential medal prepared by the U. S. Mint. 
Green Garfield Design by George Morgan and C. Barber. vember 18 
2ic. Steel Chester A. Bust by Augustus St. Gaudens, in U. S. Senate 
_ yo oom Gallery. November 22 
22c Dark Red | Grover Presidential medal prepared by the U. S. Mint. 
_ Cleveland Design by C. Barber. November 22 
24c. Gra Benjamin Bust by Adolph Weiman, now at the John Her- | nee, 
pated Harrison ron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. ember 3 
25c. Bur- William Presidential medal furnished by U. S. Mint. | necember 2 
gundy McKinley Design by George Morgan and C. Barber. 
30c. Blue Theodore Bust by James E. Fraser, now in the U. S. | pecember 8 
Roosevelt Senate. 
50c. Lavender | William H. Photograph by Harris and Ewing now in Library | nece 
Taft of the Philatelic Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. anaes 
$1 Violet Woodrow Presidential medal furnished by U. S. Mint. | august 29 
andBlack | Wilson Design by George Morgan. 
$2 Green Warren K. Presidential medal prepared by the U. S. Mint. September 29 
andBlack | Harding Design by George Morgan. 
$5 Red and | Calvin Presidential medal furnished by U. S. Mint. | november 19 
Black Coolidge Design by George Morgan. 
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1939 ANNUAL FREE fi2tvres Canadians 

Newfoundlands, 
United States, Colonials, Foreigns, Supplies. 
Sixty — ges with Hundreds of teieaue 
Sent FREE. GRAY STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. SB., Toronto, Canada. 





FREE ! I! Two Coronation Sets. Send 3c postage. 
Interesting approval selection included. 


ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Michigan 





109 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 3e 
postage. Zephyr, 5124 George, Chicago, Illinois. 





150 U. S. Commemoratives, ete., 5c. Approvals? A. Grove, 
306s Blanchard, Seattle, Washington. 








Frequently our advertisers offer 
“Approvals.” If you order stamps on 
approval you will receive sheets of 
stamps with the price of each stamp 
written below it: When you receive 
these sheets, detach the stamps you 
wish to purchase and send the money 
for them to the dealer promptly. At 
— same time return to the dealer 

the stamps which you do not want. 
The dealers are cooperating with you 
readers by entrusting these approv- 
als to you. Be sure you return them 
in good condition. Please notify the 
Scholastic Stamp Department if any 
dealer —_ oo Ew = sheets 
with ioned in his ad- 
Saale —e he would send 
approvals. 


























Without Words 


(Concluded from page 26) 


of the track now. By morning it would 
be gone. What was that sharp smell? 

He threw back his head and sniffed. 
Wood smoke! He had caught them. Let 
the snow pelt down, let it snow six 
feet in the night; he had caught them 
and they couldn’t get away. 

Strange, though, that they should 
camp before the snow got thick. An 
hour more and they would have been 
safe. Well, Mathieu had made his last 
mistake this time. 

Over a knoll in a thick clump of firs 
Jan built a small fire to boil the kettle. 
He was ravenous, and weary to the 
bone. They were camped, they would 
keep till he got ready for them. And 
they couldn’t smell his smoke with the 
wind this way. 

He ate the last of his bannock, drank 
four cups of tea, and smoked his pipe 
to the last dregs. Then he left his bag 
and ax, took his rifle, and stole out 
across the dark lake. It was black as 
ink, and the new snow was like cotton 
wool to muffle his steps. Just back 
from the far shore he saw their dome- 
shaped meetchwop glimmering. They 
were burning a candle in there, one of 
his own probably. 

He crept up closer on his belly, foot 
by foot. The two sleds were stuck up 
against a tree; there was the chopping 
block, the ax, the chips. Snowshoes 
were hanging from a limb, the two 
small pairs. The women inside were 
baking bread. But where were the 
big snowshoes—where was Mathieu? 
Behind that black tree there with his 
rifle cocked? 

He lay silent, scarcely breathing, 
ears stretched for the slightest sound. 
There were only the wind and the fall- 
ing snow and the women’s voices and 
the scraping pan. 

He was freezing, he couldn’t lie there 
all night. Inch by inch, he crawled 
away. Silent as a shadow, he went back 
across the lake. There was danger 
everywhere now, every time he moved 
a muscle. He could feel it all around 
him, feel a prickling in his scalp and a 
supernatural certainty that as he was 
stalking Mathieu, Mathieu was stalk- 
ing him. Cautiously, with long waits, 
he approached his camp. The fire was 
out. His fingers touched the game bag, 
and drew back. Something was there, 
something that shouldn’t be! Some- 
thing was wrong. Chills went up and 
down his spine. 

There was no sound. Nothing but 
the soft hiss of the snowflakes drifting 
down. 

Then he smelled it. Bread, new- 
baked bread, sweet as life to his nos- 
trils. He drew off his mitten and 
touched the game bag again. His fingers 
counted them—seven crusty bannock 
cakes, still warm. 

Everything was different now. 
Noisily he crashed down a big tree for 
his night’s fire. He was sticking up a 
lean-to by the fireplace, he was chilled 
by the night’s cold, not by the cold 
horror of that other unthinkable job. 
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Lord, he’d rather Mathieu plugged him 
full of holes than to take a sight on 
Mathieu. It was like waking up from 
a nightmare. 

I wouldn’t forgive Mathieu, he 
mused, for taking a bag of flour, but 
he forgives me for trying to kill him. 
All the time the snow’s coming down 
and he only had to go on a little 
piece farther tonight to lose me. He 
knows that, but he takes a chance and 
sneaks back to feed me, me that’s chas- 
ing him to kill him. Mathieu don’t want 
I should starve going back to the river. 
Mathieu—he don’t want us to part un- 
friendly. 

Lord, it beat all. If ever he told this 
to Luce she’d say he was the head liar 
out of all the liars on the whole river. 

He finished one of the fragrant, ten- 
der bread cakes and lay down with his 
back to the fire. It was a long time since 
he’d felt so happy. Wonderful strange 
too, how much he and Mathieu had 
said to each other without words, way 
off here, never meeting, eating each 
other’s grub. 

Toward morning the snow stopped. 
Just after sunrise the Indian family 
broke camp and climbed the hill up 
from the shore. Jan, watching from 
the opposite hill across the lake, saw 
them silhouetted, three dark figures 
on the bare ridge. He pointed his gun 
at a tree top and let go greeting. Boom- 
boom ... Boom. He saw the two women, 
startled, duck behind their sled. 

But Mathieu stood erect against the 
brightening sky. He raised his rifle 
and fired one answering shot. 

So they stood for a moment, on op- 
posite hills, with upraised hands. 
Good-by. Luck. 





Reprinted from Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, by permission of the editors and 
the author. 


: Answers to 
“Ask Yourself Another” (page 2) 
1. (3) holding stored food 
2. (3) or (4) $250 a month or $3,000 
a year ; i 
3. (1) grew ashamed of his desire 
for revenge 
4. (4) eighteenth 
(2) Robert Benchley 
(2) Theodore Roosevelt 
(1) spoils system 
(5) Elaine Rawlinson 
(3) boys 
(1) Court of Wisdom 
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Answers to “What’s Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (page 25-E) 


1. What Do They Mean? 
quaver—to shake 
venerable—worthy of reverence 
comely—good looking 
incessant—continuous 
ominous—threatening evil 
dominate—to rule 
consteliation—a group of fixed stars 
digression—a deviation 


2. How to Tell Word Twins Apart. 
. principal, principle 

. Stationery, stationary 

. site, sight 

. dying, dyeing 

. corps, core 

. flocks, phlox 

. compliment, complement 
. cession, session 

. cruise, crews 

. ascent, assent 

. burrows, boroughs 

. knave, nave 

. council, counsel 

. frieze, freeze 

. levee, levy 

. queue, cue 

. martial, marshal] 

. capitol, capital 
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Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 31) 


Next Row had started something. In 
a few minutes the theater manager 
was in the balcony. He stopped and 
asked The Man which boy had been 
causing trouble. “That one—the fuzzy- 
headed one,” The Man answered, point- 
ing to Speed. 

The manager went down to the 
front row. “Get up and get—out,” he 
said in a stern voice. “You, you know 
which one I mean. Speed Simpson!” 

“Aw, go sell your papers,” sneered 
Speed. But by the time he finished that 
sentence, the manager had crossed 
over, grabbed him by the coat collar 
and was dragging him out. 

Phil thanked several stars (not the 
Hollywood kind!) that he hadn’t joined 
battle. The Man might have pointed 
to him, instead of Speed. A nice thing 
that would have been—for Polly! Of 
course, Speed would try to laugh this 
off at school next day. He might even 
brag about getting thrown out of bet- 
ter theaters than the Arcade. But 
everybody would recognize that as a 
lame-duck answer. 





Phil managed to stay awake during 
the rest of the South Sea Island opus, 
but when something called “Love on 
Toast” came next, he started squirm- 
ing. Polly seemed restless, too. _ . 

“Did you want to see this?” Phil 
asked. 

Polly seemed surprised. “Did I?” 
Then she seemed to remember some- 
thing. “No, let’s go. I’ll tell you—out- 
side.” 

Phil helped Polly with her coat, res- 
cued his hat from the floor, and out 
they went. When they got to the street, 
Polly started laughing. 

“Remember when you asked me 
which movie Id like to see? You 
thought I said ‘The Arcade,’ didn’t 
you? What I really said was ‘The RKO 
downtown.’ And here each of us sat 
through that stupid shipwreck thing, 
thinking the other wanted to see it!” 

“Gee whiz, I’m sorry, Polly.” Had 
he messed things up, their first date? 

“Don’t be sorry,” said Polly. “If we'd 
gone downtown, we’d never have seen 
Speed get dragged out by his ear. That 
was better than any movie to me!” 

Then Phil laughed, too. Polly was 
still okay. Very! 

Next Week: THE SPEED LIMIT 
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Jones: Ants are supposed to be the 
hardest working creatures in the 
world. 

Smith: Yes, but they still have time 
to attend all picnics —Neal O’Hara in 
N. Y. Post. 

e 


Hill-Billy Style 
Two mountaineers stalked into an 
Evanston hotel. The clerk at the desk 
looked at the pair, then said sharply, 
Hey, wipe the mud off your shoes.” 
One of them spoke up, “What shoes?” 
—N. U. Purple Parrot. , 
cy 


Newspaper Filler says: 

Cream-colored blackboards are be- 
ing used in some schools to brighten 
the room. 

Now don’t ask me how can they be 
cream-colored if—? Can’t you see I’m 
busy?—Ed Scanlan in Buffalo Evening 
Times. 

e 


Dog Sense 

Boswell dining one day with Dr. 
Johnson asked him if he did not think 
that a good cook was more essential 
{ the community than a good poet. 

“I don’t suppose,” said the doctor, 
“that there’s a dog in the town but 
what would think so.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

am 

The spinal column is a collection of 
bones running up and down your back 
to keep you from being legs clean up 
to your neck.—Urchin. 








Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah. sofa; 
éve, énd: ice, ill; t6e, 6rb, ddd; f60d, foot; 
cube, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1, k—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 


Aleutian (a-ld0-shiin), p. 12-S. 

columbine (k6l-im-bin), p. 19-E. 

composite (kém-p6z-it), p. 21-E. A com- 
bination or compound of different ele- 
ments, 

Cromwellians, p. 20-E. A reference to the 
Puritan party that executed Charles II 
in 1649 and governed England for the 
next ten years. Cromwell was the chief 
military leader of the party and was 
Lord Protector of England from 1653 
until his death. 

Denikin (dé-né-kin), p. 10. 

Djibouti (ji-bd0-té), p. 9. 

florid (flér-id), p. 19-E. Flowery; highly 
decorated. 

Kapitza (ka-pits-a), p. 8. 

opulent (ép-i-lént), p. 20-E. Rich, splen- 
did, ornate. 

prompt-book, p. 21-E. A copy of a play 
marked for use by a theatre prompter. 

Somaliland (sa-md-li-land), p. 9. 

Vladimir (vlaid-imér), p. 10. 

Zworykin (zwé6r-i-kin), p. 8. 
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A concert was being held at the vil- 
lage schoolroom, and it came to 
Sandy’s turn to give his bagpipe solo. 
When the applause had died down a 
voice from the back shouted, “Give 
us ‘Annie Laurie,’ “Sandy!” 

“What?” asked Sandy, surprised and 
flattered, “again?”—Tid-Bits. 


What's in a Name 

“What’s in a name?” Shakespeare 
has Juliet ask Romeo. 

Now we ask you. Look at this list 
of some of the names that have been 
taken from recent birth records in 
New Orleans— 

Minus, Nary, Two-Bits, Arch-An- 
gel, Gift of God, Castor Oil, Delirious, 
Evil, Ether, Elevator, Fraidy, Gee- 
Whizz, Hardtimes, Hence, Loveless, 
Louse, Master-Key, Muddle, Me, 
Pickle, Pill, Please, Rat, Real-Dimple, 
Rascal, Slaughter, Sausage, Stew, 
Trouble, Turnip, Tissue, and Vanilla. 


Fishy Information 
The snapper is tickled on the nose 
with a stout stick. When he grabs it, 
the stick is pulled until he has fully 
unfolded his long neck. Then his head 
is chopped off behind the ears, after 
which he relaxes.—“U. S. One: Maine 
to Florida,’ American Guide Series. 
As who wouldn’t? 
—The New Yorker. 





Is There A Book You Want? 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 402 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will send you a copy of any book 
you want at publisher’s prices. State 
title, author, and publisher of the book. 
Send check or money order for the list 
price, and name and address to which 
the book is to be sent. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ANDAPPLIED ARTS 


Architecture—3_ year course. Institute certificate; 
4 year course, B. of Arch. degree. Teacher Training, 
B. of F. A. Advertising Design, Industrial Design, 
Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illustration. 
38 Studios 93 Instructors 52 Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalog on Request 

















College of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Boston University 


4 yr. a. ¢ course includes sports instruction at Peter- 
borou N. H. camp. In university city. a r. Catalog. 
Ernst’ Marsan. Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





REBUILT 


WOODSTOCK Bunce 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 


EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8.45 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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from 30c up. 





quality. Reasonable prices 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 


Dept. > METAL ARTS CO., Rochester, WN. Y. 
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Q.: Will YOU 
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Make up 50 questions on 
the news events of this school 
year and you will have a 
chance to win these prizes. 
You have until next March, 
and all the material you need 
will be printed in Scholastic. 


Besides the pleasure you 
get out of turning the tables 
on your teachers*, the Scho- 
lastic News Quiz offers you 
cash prizes and a trip to New 
York for a broadcast and the 
World’s Fair, for the best list 
of 50 questions based upon 
facts contained in the Social 
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SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR 
SPEAK ON THE RADIO 
WIN CASH MONEY 


A.: YES! IT’S YOUR TURN TO ASK QUESTIONS! 


START NOW! BE IN-QUIZ-ITIVE! 
227272227272222727272277? 


SUT ECPI eee 


Studies or Combined editions 
of Scholastic between Septem- 
ber 1938 and March 1939. 
(You need not be a sub- 
scriber.) Ask your teacher tu 
help you get started — but 
don’t let her ask the questions! 
Complete, simple rules and 
details were printed in the Oc- 
tober 8 issue. Get one free by 
dropping a card to Scholastic, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 








(*We plan to put your questions 
to a group of teachers over an NBC 
network.) 
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E WAS AN OUTLAW...A KILLER...HIS LIFE } 
WAS THE EPIC STORY OF A LAWLESS ERA!” | 


He was hunted, but he was human! And there 
was one—gentle yet dauntless—who flung her, - . 
life away— into his arms! ental 


The spectacular drama of the nation’s most info a killer and a wolf!” 

famous outlaw and the turbulent events that “I know, but I hate the railroads, 

gave him to the world!* and when I hate, I have to do some- 
; thing about it!” 


DARRYL F. ZANUC 


; production of ; 
N 


starring 


TYRONE POWER 
HENRY FONDA 
NANCY KELLY 
RANDOLPH SCOTT 


and HENRY HULL 
SLIM SUMMERVILLE 
J. EDWARD BROMBERG 
BRIAN DONLEVY 
JOHN CARRADINE 
DONALD MEEK 
JOHN RUSSELL 
JANE DARWELL 


Directed by Henry King 
Associate Producer and Original 
Screen Play by Nunnally Johnson 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 





